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Events of the Geek. 


Dienity and statesmanship have not been con- 
spicuous in some of the statements in which the Allies 
have presented their case to the world, and the general 
tone of the answer to President Wilson’s Note, published 
on Friday, will therefore be welcomed with all the 
greater satisfaction. That answer is in marked contrast 
to the German answer, which amounted to a direct 
refusal. The Allies examine the American programme 
for a League of Nations with serious and careful 
sympathy. ‘‘ They associate themselves whole-heartedly 
with the plan of creating a League of the Nations to 
ensure peace and justice throughout the world.’’ Lord 
Grey had made it clear that the United States have our 
active sympathy in this project, but it is only now that 
all the Allies are formally committed to it. But such 
a League must be upon a basis of justice, and not on a 
system, the result of violent oppression, which contains 
all the elements of unrest and disturbance. The Allies 
accordingly set out as one of their principal aims ‘‘ the 
reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable settle- 
ment, based alike on the power of nationalities, on the 
right which all peoples, whether small or great, havetothe 
enjoyment of full security and free economicdevelopment, 
and also upon the territorial agreements and inter- 
national arrangements so framed as to guarantee land 
and sea frontiers against unjust attacks.’’ This is a 
statement of the utmost importance, and its bearing on 
the general unsettlement of Europe is obvious and 
significant. The Allies are contending for the essential 
principle of nationalities, and if the statement declares it 
an aspiration, it gives at the same time a pledge. Europe 





is not to exchange one domination for another either in 

political or economical control. It is to repose on a basis 

of freedom and opportunity. 
* 7 * 

Tuts declaration of general principles is accompanied 
by a more definite statement of aims. The claims of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro come first; France, 
Russia, and Roumania are to be evacuated and to receive 
compensation. The restitution of provinces or territories 
formerly torn from the Allies by force, or contrary to the 
wishes of their inhabitants, points clearly to Alsace- 
Lorraine. Turkey’s subject population are to be liberated 
from a murderous tyranny, and the Ottoman Empire, 
which has proved itself so radically alien from Western 
civilization, is to be expelled from Europe. This is a 
drastic penalty, but the people of the United States, who 
have taken a special and honorable interest in the wrongs 
of Armenia, will hardly think it excessive. Another 
article demands the liberation of Italians, Slavs, Rou- 
manians, Czechs, and Slovaks from foreign domination. 
The phrase is ambiguous, probably from set purpose. 
The satisfaction of the claims of these subject peoples must 
be desired by all who wish to see Europe resettled on a 
basis that promises peace, but the precise manner in which 
that satisfaction will be found is left vague. The seventh 
article asks for the restoration of a united Poland, in 
accordance with the Tsar’s proclamation, and the two 
articles read together show that, in the mind of the Allies, 
it is possible to satisfy their claims in more ways than 
one. The Allies formally repudiate the ruin or political 
destruction of the Germanic Power as one of their pur- 
poses, and everybody who reads the answer will see that it 
contains no threat to any German population. 

* * '® 

Mr. Bonar Law’s announcement of the new War 
Loan contained many novel features. Issued at 5 per 
cent. at 95, it gives a yield of nearly 54. Though running 
thirty years otherwise, the State reserves the option of 
redeeming in twelve years at par. The 1915 War Loan 
and Exchequer Bonds are to be convertible at par (a 
very handsome bonus), Treasury Bills at a discount of 
5 per cent. Thus far the expected was fulfilled. The 
novelties are as follows: First, a provision for investment 
at 4 per cent., free of income tax, for those who prefer 
this form. Next, a sinking fund is provided at the rate 
of 14 per cent. per annum, to accumulate in sums of 10 
millions for buying up stock in a favorable market. War 
scrip is to be accepted in payment of death duties, and 
income tax on this loan is not to be deducted at the 
source. SmaJl contributions of £5 and upwards can be 
paid at Post Offices. Foreign and Colonial holdings are 
to be free of British income tax. 

* * * 

Upon the whole the proposals are likely to be well 
received, especially in moneyed and investing circles. 
Even the provision for repayment in twelve years, more 
favorable to the State than to the permanent investor, 
breathes a note of hope, almost of optimism. So does the 
provision which safeguards investors against a higher 
income tax than 5s., though this appears to us unduly 
favorable to the rich who pay this higher rate—when the 
probable requirements of the post-war period are taken 
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into account. The release from payment of income tax | sembles in a few days. Count Andrassy, who has always 


at the source will be welcomed by all the smaller 
investors, but we suspect that there must have been a 
tug-of-war with the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
before this condition was secured. No word was spoken 
about bank subscriptions, but an arrangement has been 
made for banks te give ‘‘ facilities ** to customers, thougt 
upon what terms we were not told. 

* * . 

Mr. Luioyp Georce followed Mr. Bonar Law, and 
delivered, as he suggested, a speech which was meant to 
appeal to the emotions. We had rejected no offers from 
Germany, he said. The Conference at Rome had 
regarded the situation without wavering or faint- 
heartedness, feeling that if victory was difficult, defeat 
was impossible. The Allied peoples were looking more 
and more to Great Britain, and if our armies were given 
the necessary support they would cleave a road to victory 
“through all the dangers and perils of the next few 
months.’’ The country would be sounder and safer than 
ever after the war—‘‘especially safer.’’ We were 
becoming a more efficient nation of producers, and the 
real riches of the nation would be ‘‘ infinitely greater 
than any debt we shall ever incur.”’ 

: * x * 

Russia has acquired this week her fifth Prime 
Minister since the war began. The fall of M. Trepoff is 
as yet a mysterious event, and the curt, censored tele- 
grams afford no clue. His Cabinet pleased nobody. Him- 
self a monarchist of the old school, but not a pro-German, 
he none the less obstinately retained as his Minister of 
the Interior M. Protopopoff, who had avowedly entered 
into negotiations with a German diplomatist in Sweden. 
Though more capable than the Stiirmer combination, the 
late Cabinet was not appreciably more Liberal. The new 
Premier, Prince Galitzin, comes of a very old and wealthy 
family, and, if he is rightly identified, is the elderly 
senator who led the attack on the Stiirmer Government in 
the Council of the Empire. He seems to be a moderate 
Conservative, but not a reactionary in the Russian sense 
of the word. Of his real personal views on international 
questions nothing is certainly known. He was not sup- 
posed to be a pro-German, but he, too, has retained the 
inevitable M. Protopopoff, who thus figures in three suc- 
cessive Cabinets. Moreover, the resignation of some of 
the more generally trusted subordinate Ministers, 
especially of M. Neratoff from the Foreign Office, 
increases the sense of anxiety. The change is not cal- 
culated to ease the internal politics of Russia, and if it 
is true, as one telegram states, that M. Stiirmer is again 
restored to influence, though not to office, it may mean 
an extremely embarrassing swing of the pendulum in the 
external attitude of Russia. 

* * * 

No fresh event has occurred in the perplexed 
Austrian situation, but the proofs accumulate of the 
Emperor Karl’s determination to make a clean sweep of 
the personalities who brought about the war. Count 
Macchio and Count Forgach, the two most influential 
personages at the Foreign Office, have both “ resigned ’’: 
the latter is the man who organized the campaign of 
forgery against the Croatian leaders. In Hungary, Count 
Tisza’s power is already felt to be gone. The chief event 
of the Coronation was the bestowal on Count Andrassy 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece, an honor which he 
shares with only two other Hapsburg subjects, apart 
from the Royal Archdukes. The significance of this 
decoration lies in the fact that he had just delivered 
a furious onslaught on the Premier, which far surpassed 
the normal violence of Magyar polemics. The fall of 
the Tisza Government is expected when the Diet reas- 








been a Moderate, both in his views of the origin of the 
war and in his desire for an early and reasonable peace, 
has recently written a remarkable article, in which he 
went so far as to advise Germany to accept British 
ascendancy at sea. 


a * ¥ 

THOUGH any announcement from Athens which 
reports Greek compliance must be received with caution, 
the fact seems to be that King Constantine’s Govern- 
ment has accepted the latest Allied ultimatum. It was 
a peremptory demand, despatched from Rome, which 
called for the acceptance within forty-eight hours, 
without discussion or qualification, of all the Allied 
demands. These make a fairly formidable list, including, 
as they do, reparation for the attack of December lst, 
the dismissal of the General responsible for it, the 
liberation of the imprisoned Venizelists, the restoration 
of the Allied military control, the use of the Larissa 
railway by our troops, and the withdrawal of the whole 
Greek army to the Morea. What this really means, in 
one phrase, is that General Sarrail’s military zone of 
occupation, which formerly included only New Greece, 
now covers the whole of Greece except the Morea. It is, 
however, understood that the Venizelists are to keep 
within their former limits. It is much too soon to say 
whether this surrender ends the tension. The blockade 
is still kept up until the terms are actually fulfilled. The 
position will continue to be anxious so long as the 
suspicion survives that the King is procrastinating in 
order to take part in the enemy offensive which some 
expect from Monastir. The offensive, however, is as yet 
only a journalistic guess, and the suspicion may be 
unfounded. 

* * 

THE situation in Roumania has changed considerably 
during the week.  Braila, for some time the eastern 
fulcrum of a defensive position in advance of the Sereth 
lines, fell towards the end of last week, and the enemy 
pressed rapidly on towards the Sereth. They were 
temporarily checked by a local counter-attack on the 
Fundeni-Foczani sector; but the pressure on the line 
where it crossed the frontier heights was increased, and 
Foczani was approached and taken. The fortifications, 
which constituted it a formidable feature in the ‘‘ Sereth 
lines,’’ had no réle in a defence against attack from the 
south. They threw a curve about the town, towards the 
north, and any defensive strength they had this week 
must have depended upon recently constructed works. 
With the fall of Foczani the enemy was able to approach 
the Putna, and then the Sereth. Upon the river line, 
from below the mouth of the Lushitza, the Allies are 
standing at present, and the focus of attack is Fundeni, 
where the stream Rimnic enters the Sereth. There, 
and also some forty miles to the west, the Allies have 
recently taken prisoners. Indeed, many pieces of 
evidence point to the severity of the struggle that is now 
taking place. 

% * * 

Wuite these developments have been changing the 
character of the struggle in Roumania to a contest for 
the Russian left flank, General Ruszky has been causing 
uneasiness to the German Staff by a vigorous attack on the 
sector of his front which lies south of the Gulf of Riga. 
That was the precise effect which the Russians intended 
to produce. The enemy cannot have left many local 
reserves over the Russian front, and a condition of the 
successful continuance of the advance in Roumania is that 
the forces at present existing will be sufficient. Normally, 
such a presumption might have been reasonable ; but the 
Russians have set the season at defiance, and ‘are 
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beginning to threaten the Tukkum-Mitau railway, which 
is a material factor of the enemy’s position. At one point 
on the west of the Tirvl marsh, they have reached a point 
within easy range of moderate guns. Among the prisoners 
taken are a number of Turks. This, and the fact that 
twenty-one heavy and eleven light cannon have been 
taken, indicate the shortage in man-power which 
characterizes the present position in Germany. A greater 
reliance has now to be placed upon guns, and the men 
are used almost in a subsidiary sense. The true measure 
of this operation has not yet appeared ; but if it should 
be pressed even a little further, it might considerably 


relieve the Russian front. 


% * 


Tue Eastern situation is developing. At Kut the 
Indian troops are methodically forcing their way forward 
in a manner which must soon demand a vigorous Turkish 
diversion or it will result in the evacuation of Kut. More 
important is the advance carried out on Tuesday by 
Anzac mounted troops and Imperial Camel Corps. The 
force left El Arish at 4.0 p.m. on Monday, and after 
travelling thirty miles attacked Rafa at 7.0 o'clock the 
next morning. Rafa was covered by six lines of entrench- 
ments with six main redoubts and a central keep, and 
the struggle lasted for ten hours, when the position was 
carried. A force advancing to the relief of Rafa from 
Shalal, sixteen miles to the East, was engaged four miles 
from the captured position and destroyed. Sixteen 
hundred prisoners were taken, and there were, besides, 
600 Turkish dead and wounded. The success is a worthy 
sequel to that at Maghdaba, and the entrance into 
Palestine cannot be without its effect on the European 
fronts. 

% * % 

Many newspapers have this week discussed the 
supposed intention of Germany to violate the neutrality 
of Switzerland as though it were a probable and even 
imminent event. The basis of this expectation is not 
easy to discover. An ambiguous phrase in the popular 
clerical organ of Cologne, to the effect that Switzerland 
might in the future find that neutrality has its dangers, 
may mean anything or more probably nothing. <A 
statement from the Swiss General Staff that Switzerland 
would defend her neutrality and accept the aid of the 
enemies of the violator, looks, however, as though there 
were some real cause for alarm. In the actual conditions 
it is hard to see what military profit Germany would 
derive from an adventure which might. turn out gravely 
to her disadvantage. Politically, it is inconceivable 
that she can have learned nothing froin her experience 
in Belgium. 

* * ¥ 

A somMEwHaT risky speech by Mr. Gerard at a 
diplomatic dinner in Berlin has aroused angry comment 
both in America and in Germany. He remarked, in reply 
to some specially warm compliments, that German- 
American relations had never been so cordial as at the 
present moment, and that they were safe so long as the 
present civil and military chiefs (whom he named) were 
in control. Americans took exception to the former of 
these statements, while Count Reventlow and the Tirpitz 
faction express hot anger at tho second. 
they ask, 
direct our diplomacy and our strategy?” 


“Is America 
dictating to us,” ‘whom we shall choose to 
In point of 
fact, it is fairly obvious that, under the form of a com 
pliment, Mr. Gerard was conveying a warning. He seems 
to be convinced that neither the present Chancellor nor 
Hindenburg mean to provoke the United States. The 
case would be altered if the wild men of the Tirpitz faction 
should come into power. It is a rather disquieting 
incident, though it has been much exaggerated, for it 


suggests that, in Mr. Gerard’s mind, the chance that the 





present relatively moderate Government of Germany may 
fall figures as a real possibility. 
* * % 

A nuMBER of measures have been announced during 
the week for increasing the production of food. Prices 
have been fixed for wheat, oats, and potatoes of the 1917 
crop—60s. per quarter for wheat, 38s. 6d. for oats, and 
from 115s. to 130s. per ton for potatoes. Lord Milner’s 
Committee recommended a maximum price of 45s. a 
quarter for four years. The prices now fixed are contract 
prices, at which the Government take the whole of the 
1917 crop. In Ireland it is announced that the Irish 
Congested Districts Board and the Estates Commissioners 
are about to divide 35,000 acres in their possession among 
small-holders. The newest type of machinery is to be 
used for breaking up the grass ranches, and seeds and 
manures will be supplied on easy terms. The depredations 
of sport are to be curtailed. The hand-feeding of game is 
to cease, and Mr. Munro, the Secretary for Scotland, 
informed a deputation on Tuesday that proceedings were 
about to be taken to protect the farmers from the deer. 
At last we may hope for a vigorous and rigorous policy 


of food production. 
* * 


Nor less important is the organization of the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery. This industry is now 
to be classed as munitions work, and to control it an 
Agricultural Machinery Committee has been set up, con- 
nected with the Board of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Munitions. Mr. S. F. Edge is to act as Director. This 
is an admirable arrangement, and we may hope to begin 
to overtake the deplorable neglect of the last two years. 
Machinery is not less urgently needed than labor for the 
expansion of our agriculture, and it has been clear for 
some time that it was the Government’s duty to make 
itself responsible for organizing and feeding this industry. 
The part which the Agricultural War Committees are 
to play in inereasing production was described by Mr. 
Prothero in a speech in Hertfordshire on Tuesday. He 
looks to the Rural Laborers’ League, co-operative 
societies (why not the trade unions as well?) for develop- 
ing pig-keeping, and to the War Committee for persuading 
or (if necessary) coercing the farmer. These Committees 
would advise the farmer, and they would be armed with 
power to enter upon, and take possession of, any land 
if the farmer was obstinate. The efficacy of 
these measures depends on the procedure, which 
should clearly be direct and prompt if the policy is to 
be effective for its purpose 

7 - * 

Mr. Barnes announced, in a speech on Sunday, that 
he was to submit a pensions’ scheme to the House of 
Commons in a few weeks’ time. The new Pensions 
Minister has taken a warm interest in this subject from 
the first, and we may hope that his zeal will carry him 
over the difficulties that have hitherto prevented a satis- 
factory settlement. It is very late in the day to be 
considering alternative schemes for the treatment and 
re-employment of disabled soldiers. The nation can only 
think with shams of the thousands of these men who 
have returned to private life without any effective help or 
training from the State in whose defonoe they have made 
their terrible sacrifice. Mr. Barnes said on Sunday that 
he had the cordial co-operation of Lord Derby and Sir 
Alfred Keogh in his desire to devise an adequate scheme. 
When once it is realized that the Government is just as 
responsible for refitting the men for peace, as it 
is for refitting them where possible for war, some 
solution will be found. Hitherto there has been a fatal 
and shameful disposition to trust to private charity for 
the discharge of a public duty. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





MORE MONEY FOR THE WAR. 


THE great send-off meeting at the Guildhall and the 
preparations for a national war-loan campaign will, we 
hope and believe, not only secure their first intention of 
getting large subscriptions for the Loan, but will rouse 
the country to a true sense of the financial emergency 
which must become more urgent with every month’s 
continuance of the war. Unfortunately, neither the 
increase of taxation nor the periodical publication of the 
vast figures of expenditure has sufficiently impressed the 
public mind, which, highly critical on some aspects of 
the war, has settled into a comfortable assurance that the 
wealth of the nation is so great that any money that is 
wanted can be found. Some persons have even been 
disposed to blame Mr. Bonar Law for suggesting that we 
could not continue our present expenditure “ in- 
definitely. Another sort of foolishness has been 
displayed in talking of this Loan as “ The Victory Loan.’’ 
Apart from the injury of raising expectations that may 
not be realized, this phrase completely misrepresents the 
actual situation. It is probable that nearly all the new 
money raised by a successful loan will be absorbed in 
carrying on the war to the close of this financial year, 
and that, even were peace to be reached next summer, 
large quantities of further borrowing would be required 
before we could get down our national expenditure to the 
level covered by our revenue. These sums will no doubt 
be raised by further resort to Treasury Bills and other 
short-loan operations, involving a repetition of those very 
risks which this new Loan seeks to obviate. 

Though the main purpdse of the Loan is, of course, 
to raise more money, it is significant that the Press and 
the public have shown most interest in the terms of 
conversion for past borrowings, and the handsome profit 
which past lenders hope to make out of the financial 
straits in which their country finds itself. This is not 
unnatural. The Government, by the liberal terms and 
pledges of the former loans, educated the well-to-do classes 
in the art of making patriotism profitable. The first 
certain effect of the new Loan is tosaddle the nation witha 
definitely larger burden of interest upon the great, bulk of 
its past borrowing. A heavy bonus is given to the holders 
of the 900 odd millions of the second War Loan, to 
holders of the 1,100 millions of Treasury Bills, and to 
such holders of 500 millions of Exchequer Bonds and 
War Certificates as desire to change a shorter into a more 
permanent investment. This addition of a good many 
millions to the annual debt charge may be regarded as a 
first cost of floating the new Loan. The success of the 
Loan is, of course, to be measured by the amount of new 
genuine money it bringsin By genuine money we mean 
money representing real savings of the public, not book- 
keeping arrangements between the Government and the 
banks. No less than 200 millions of the last loan was of 
this latter kind. It was a. mere fabrication of bank credit 
by arrangement with the Bank of England, which had 
the effect of inflating the volume of money and of helping 
to raise prices. Many of the banks themselves, we 
believe, recognized the peril in which they were placed by 
this proceeding, and itisearnestly to be hoped that no such 
method of swelling out the apparent yield of the loan has 
been adopted on this occasion. Indeed, we may assume that 
the arrangement with the banks to give accommodation 
at bank rate to customers desiring to make subscriptions 
to the Loan for which they are notable to make immediate 
payment, precludes subscriptions by the banks upon their 


? 











| 





own behalf. For between these two methods of aid by 
the banks there is a vital difference. Advances made to 
customers which will shortly be repaid, only involve a 
forestalling of real savings—i.e., the creation of real 
wealth which is not consumed by the saver, but is handed 
over to the Government. Whereas subscriptions by 
banks, at times when their depositors are also subscribing 
on their own account, is pure inflation. 

The handsome terms offered by the Government 
include an arrangement by which subscribers may com- 
mute for payment of income tax in terms of a reduced 
rate of interest. How far this will be taken advantage 
of will depend upon the forecast that is made of pro- 
bable changes in the rate of income tax. The commuta- 
tive terms stereotype the present rate of 5s. on unearned 
incomes. This proposal will attract those who think that 
after the war the income tax will remain as high, or 
rise still higher. It will repel the optimists who think 
that national expenditure can be considerably reduced 
below the level of the present revenue. The advantage of 
this speculation, however, is in reality confined to the 
well-to-do, whose income of over £2,000 renders them 
alone liable to the 5s. tax. No opportunity is given to 
the less wealthy subscribers to guarantee themselves 
against the rise of income tax which, in our judgment, 
will become necessary for many years to meet the 
demands of revenue, after the excess war profit tax is 
withdrawn, and when the inflated incomes due to war 
expenditure have fallen. 

No intelligent prophecy of the total yield of the Loan 
is, of course, possible. Extraordinary efforts are to be 
made to advertise its advantages to all who have money 
to spare. There is little doubt that the sum subscribed 


by the public to the 1915 loan, 400 millions, will be 


considerably exceeded. For, notwithstanding the 
ravages which high prices and increased taxation have 
made upon moderate purses, great profits are being taken 
in most industries. The average yield of net profits from 
a large number of mixed ‘‘ Industrials,’’ according to 
last week’s ‘‘ Economist,’’ showed a rise of over 28 per 
cent. last year as compared with the preceding year, while 
the actual dividends in mining, shipbuilding, banking, 
and other non-industrial concerns, will leave great sums 
available for the investment, in spite of excess-profit 
taxes. It is, therefore, to the rich that the Chancellor 
is looking and must look for his money. The elaborate 
schemes for raking in the small money are for the most 
part political rather than financial business. All the 
efforts for Post Office subscriptions to the last borrow- 
ing only realized fifteen millions, a little over two days’ 
war expenditure. 

While the details of this Loan appear to us to mark a 
definite improvement on the earlier loans, the criticism 
which we have consistently offered upon the general mode 
of financing the war by expensive borrowing from the 
rich, with a large accompaniment of injurious inflation, 
is strengthened by the present situation. That criticism 
consists of two points. First, a much larger proportion 
of the war costs should have been raised by taxation. 
Secondly, at a time when foreign investments have been 
precluded, loans at a low rate of interest should have 
been compulsorily imposed upon all incomes above the 
subsistence level, by deductions graduated so as to take 
as much as possible from the available resources of each 
class. This course would have had immense advantages. 
It would have got more money, it would have enforced 
personal economy, and it would have prevented, to a large 
extent, the rise of prices which has caused much suffering 
to the poor, while it has immensely added to the total 
war expenditure. From many quarters this courageous 
and wise policy has been urged upon the Government, 
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but without avail. Our Government, pleading the 
worse example of foreign Governments, has chosen 


the paths of extravagance, which have already 
so reduced our resources and enlarged the scale 
of our expenditure that Mr. Bonar Law will be 


hard put to it to explain how we can maintain, much less 
increase, our present expenditure over another year of 
war. During this financial year the Government will have 
expended, not the 1,800 millions it reckoned at the start, 
but at least 2,200 millions, and, should the war go on 
through the next year, the sum would mount towards the 
colossal figure of 3,000 millions, allowing for the increased 
Army, the higher scale of prices, and the larger advances 
required by our impoverished Allies. If we dare to look 
forward to the future, we shall see as one inevitable result 
of this timid extravagance a definitely dangerous shift in 
the distribution of wealth, which will scoop out every 
year a large proportion of the total wealth produced by 
the industrious classes, to be handed over as interest and 
repayment to a very small number of rich men, who will 
have become richer by the operations of the war and its 
finance. This will be a very dangerous situation in the 
unsettled conditions which will then prevail. 





AUSTRIA AND “CENTRAL EUROPE.” 


Wuen Dr. Naumann, in the first enthusiasm which 
accompanied the German victories of 1915, wrote his 
“ Mitteleuropa ’’ he seemed to himself only to be framing 
an inspiring ideal for his own side. In this he met 
with flattering though imperfect success: his real suc- 


cess, however, has been undesigned. He has provided 


the extremer sections of Allied opinion with a battle-: 


ery, and raised a formidable obstacle to the peace which 
Germany now desires. It is a somewhat paradoxical fate, 
for Dr. Naumann is, and was, a Moderate, in the sense 
that he opposed the cruder schemes of conquest and 
annexation favored by the Prussian industrialists. He 
had conceived a subtler way of extracting success from 
this war. Germany need take no territory; it would 
suffice for her that she should repeat on a vaster scale 
the Prussian performance of 1870. Then Prussia con- 
quered her Allies, and consolidated the South German 
States in the Empire. Once more, in this war, she would 
conquer her Allies, by forging out of the comradeship 
of the battiefield a consolidated Central Europe under 
German leadership. The rash proclamation of this 
scheme has for its result an echo in Allied countries 
which declares that, even if Germany gains nothing— 
nay, even if she loses much—she will still, by this cen- 
solidation, have made herself a permanent menace to 
the world. The conclusion is drawn, consequently, that 
the Allies must fight to the bitter end, bent on “la 
victoire intégrale,” a phrase which means the dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, and the isolation 
and crushing of Bulgaria. The power of one talented 
and emotional literary man to beget an answering 
fanaticism in others, has seldom been illustrated so com- 
pletely since the days of Burke. At this stage it is time 
to remind ourselves that Dr. Naumann is not the German 
Chancellor, but merely a brilliant and popular thinker 
whose dreams are far from realization to-day One 
might suppose, from the preamble to the Paris Resolu- 
tions, that the Central Empires had already concluded 
an economic alliance and raised a threatening tariff 
wall against the rest of the world. In point of fact, none 


of their statesmen has publicly adopted the programme, 
and nothing has publicly happened to further its realiza- 
tion, save the meeting in conference of certain delegates 
from commercial associations, who seem, from the pub- 


The 


lished reports, to have been far from unanimous. 











’ 


as an 


only condition under which “Central Europe ’ 
economic League will certainly be achieved will be the 
enforcement of the Paris boycott. If we, without waiting 
for the enemy to form his league, proceed to exclude 
and penalize his trade, he must, in self-defence, retaliate, 
and seek what compensations he can find by con- 
solidating his own internal market. Short of this, the 
course of events since Dr. Naumann’s book was pub- 
lished has certainly not tended to popularize his schemes. 
“Central Europe’’ has had a painful experience of 
economic isolation, and Prussia’s Allies of 1917 are far 
from feeling the inner unity and the outward content 
which led her Allies of 1870 to accept Prussian 
leadership. 

An authentic account of what has happened in 
Vienna since the murder of Count Stuergk and the 
death of the Emperor Francis Joseph would enable us 
to form an opinion on the prospects of “ Central 
Europe.’’ As it is, we know only the bare events, and 
we must interpret them, as best we may, with the aid 
of rumor and intelligent conjecture. The known fact is 
that there has been in a few weeks a complete upheaval 
in the political world of Vienna. Since the young 
Emperor came to the throne, one Premier (Dr. von 
Korber) has been dismissed, and another (Dr. von Spitz- 
miiller) has failed to form a Ministry. ~. Both of them 
are Germans. The Foreign Minister of the Dual 
Monarchy, Baron Burian, a nominee of the Magyar 
Dictator, Tisza, has also fallen. The two men who have 
climbed to power (Count Czernin as Foreign Minister 
and Count Clam-Martinic as Austrian Premier) are, 
both of them, Czechs, and both belong to the group 
which worked for very definite ends under the mur- 
dered Archduke Franz Ferdinand. We know, or can 
guess, some of the questions at issue during these crises 
—the calling of the Reichsrath, the status of Galicia, 
the future of the South Slavs, the periodical ‘‘ compro- 
mise ’’ (Ausgleich) with Hungary, and the means of 
attaining an early peace. It is admitted that the 
initiative in the recent German overtures for peace came 
from the Dual Monarchy. It is said that Austria, in 
the last stages of privation and at the end of her 
endurance, without actually contemplating a separate 
peace, is trying to open separate conversations with 
Britain and France in order to prepare the basis for a 
general peace. Nor can we fail to guess that the 
Kaiser’s sudden departure from Vienna, on the eve of 
the old Emperor’s funeral, must have followed some 
sharp difference of opinion with the young Emperor. It 
is not easy to find one’s way certainly through this mass 
of fact and conjecture, but one indication provides a 
clue. By his choice of Ministers the Emperor Karl has 
taken over the tradition of his uncle, who fell at 
Serajevo. What that tradition was is fairly well known. 
The late Archduke was opposed to Dualism, and to all 
the mischiefs which Dualism had brought to the subject- 
races of his inheritance. He cultivated the sympathy 
and won the confidence of the Slavs. He had defied the 
Court by marrying a Czech lady. He proposed to make 
the South Slavs at home within the Empire by creating 
an autonomous, united South Slav State. His advent 
to power was eagerly desired by Czechs, Slovaks, and 
Croats, and no less dreaded by the Magyars. His sin- 
cerity was never doubted, and nothing was ever urged 
against his intentions by the friends of the Austrian 
Slavs, save, perhaps, that he was more partial to the 
Catholics among them (the overwhelming majority) than 
to the Orthodox. It seems that the young Emperor is 
of his school. He has dismissed the men who stood for 
German-Magyar ascendancy, evicted from the Foreign 
Office such unclean personalities as Baron Forgach, and 
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brought to power men who stood for the late Archduke’s 
ideas. 


All this, the reader may object, is interesting and | 
promising as an internal Austrian event; but how does | 


” 


it affect ‘Central Europe’’ and Austro-German rela- 
tions? Those who have read Herr Naumann’s book will 
not be at a loss for the answer. His argument, addressed 
to Austria, was in effect this: “‘ You must enter Central 
Europe or perish. If you refuse, or allow the German 
alliance to be weakened, who will save you from Pan- 
Slavism? Russia would immediately destroy you.’’ On 
one assumption this argument is sound. The assumption 
is that the Slavs of Austria-Hungary remain as discon- 
tented in the future as all but Poles were in the past. 


Given their discontent, only German protection could | 


ward off Pan-Slavism. That is the reasoning which 
made this war, and it is the only reasoning which can 
make ‘Central Europe.’’ The late Archduke had 
another point of view. His ambition was to make the 
Slavs so much at home under the Hapsburgs that the 
danger from the East might be ignored. It was not an 


impossible dream. These Slavs nearly all belong to the | 


West by culture and religion, and would prefer the 
general social structure of Austria to a more Eastern 
civilization. One thing stood in the way—the theory 


of Dualism, hy which Germans and Magyars support | 


each other in order to hold in check the Slavs of the two 
halves of the Monarchy. How precisely the late Arch- 
duke meant to go to work we do not know, and still 


less do we know what his successor contemplates. One | 


expectation seems to be generally held—that he will 
create a big South Slav State, including all the Serbs 
and Croats, and perhaps the Slovenes of the Monarchy ; 
some even suggest that it will have the status of a sub- 


ordinate kingdom. On the other hand, he is said to | 
hesitate about carrying out the late Emperor’s grant | 


of some similar status to Galicia. The Poles were con- 
tented as things were, because not only did they enjoy 
provincial Home Rule, but exercised considerable power 
in the Reichsrath at Vienna. To cut them off from 
Austria would make the Germans too absolute in their 
dealings with the Czechs—unless Bohemia should receive 


a similar status. So, too, the exclusion of the South | 


Slavs from Hungary, though a blessing to them, would 
injure the prospects of the other non-Magyar races, 
especially the Slovaks and the Roumanians—unless 
these also were liberated. In the long run, we doubt if 
any final solution can be found short of complete 
federalism—-the solution to which even Francis Joseph 
leaned for a time, in the distant days before the Austro- 
Prussian War and the triumph of German ascendancy. 
It would be rash to conclude that the young Emperor 
Karl contemplates anything so bold as this, or to sup- 
pose that even a very strong man could carry out such 


a revolution amid war. The personal equation of the | 


Emperor is, as yet, an unknown factor in a des- 
perately complex problem. What we may say tenta- 
tively, however, is this: The German-Magyar ascendancy 
is no longer secure, and some, at least, of the Slavs of 
both monarchies have a brighter prospect before them. 


If they can be rendered contented, the Dual Monarchy | 
is no longer tied by the necessity of self-preservation to | 
even on the | 


’ 


the German Empire. “ Central Europe,’ 
political side, is not inevitable. On its economic side, 


it is well known that even the Magyars dread the | 


German commercial ascendancy. 
With so many doubtful elements in the problem, it 


is, manifestly, rash to adopt the position of those who | 


say that the war must be protracted until ‘“ Central 
Europe ’’ is destroyed by the dismemberment of Austria 


and Turkey. ‘‘ Central Europe,’’ even if Austria and | 





Turkey survive, is a very doubtful creation. It is doubt- 
ful for another reason. In spite of Herr Naumann’s 
eloquence, the idea has met with a mixed reception even 
in Germary. Experienced men of affairs, like Herr 
Ballin, who have grown rich by overseas trade, at once 
perceived that if Germany were to erect a Customs- 
Union of her present Allies, the reprisals of the Entente 
would over-balance any gain which she might derive 
from the intensive cultivation of the Central and Eastern 
market. Even Herr Naumann has himself seen the 
danger, and has explained, in a Reichstag speech, that 
he did not advocate a policy of challenge or aggression. 
But, clearly, if Germany were to receive tariff favors 
from her present Allies she could not expect to recover 
her old position in other markets. The whole concep- 
tion of “the most favored nation’’ clause would be 
destroyed. She will always have in Austria the advan- 
tage which proximity, good railways, a common 
language, and close social ties give her, and to the 
development of these advantages no one can object. 
“Central Europe’’ would become an economic danger 
only if it were a closely-fenced, tariff-guarded preserve 
for German trade. If that idea—never adopted as an 
official policy—is dropped, we may hope, at the settle- 
ment, to reach some general understanding for the 
definition of an international minimum of commercial 
freedom. But still, it may be objected, the military 
menace will remain. It will not remain if the Berlin- 
Baghdad route, the backbone of Central Europe, is cut, 
in the military sense, by the restoration of Serbia and 
the opening of the Turkish Straits. Finally, what are 
we to make of the German Chancellor’s own saying, that 
the first condition of the creation of a League of Nations 
is the abandonment of hostile coalitions? No doubt he 
was thinking of the Entente, but he is not so naive as 
to suppose that one group can remain, while the other 
is dissolved. Count Bernstorff has repeated this condi- 
tion in his numerous talks with the American Press, 
and, presumably, there is some definite proposal behind 
it. How to estimate it we do not yet know, but there 
are signs in the German Chancellor’s recent speeches that 
he stands to-day for an internationalism far in advance of 
the “ Central Europe ”’ idea, based, as that was, on the 
premise that internationalism is a mirage. These ten- 
dencies must be carefully—and, indeed, sceptically— 
watched. One way of combating “Central Europe’’ 
is by bloodshed and dismemberment, which may destroy 
Europe itself in the process. The other is by substituting 
a League of Nations for the two partial groups. 





THE PRODUCTION OF FOOD. 
THE sweeping agrarian enclosures of the eighteenth 
century are defended on the ground that they enabled 
the British people to endure until Napoleon was beaten. 
They brought great hardships: they dissolved the old 
society, and they created the problem which faces us 
to-day in the want of life and want of hope that 
impoverish the English village. This is commonly 
allowed, but we are asked to remember that the 
enclosures which enriched the great landowners so 
rapidly produced the food without which our island 
population could not have outlasted its powerful enemy. 
To-day, we are at war again, and the problem of our 
food supply has become urgent. It is urgent at the 
moment, and it is not less urgent for the future, for we 
have at once to produce as much food as possible at home 
in order to reduce to the utmost the dangerous strain 
on our carrying capacity, and to develop our resources 
in order that the terrible waste of these years may be 
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repaired for the whole world with the least delay and 
the least loss. Yet for two years our rulers have treated 
this question as if it possessed no serious importance. 
Committees have met and reported, but nothing has 
followed. When at last something was done, the plan 
that was favored by Ministers was the plan of raiding 
what common land has been left to the nation, and 
leaving the owners of the great estates that were con- 
solidated by the seizures of a century ago to use their 
land for food or for sport at their pleasure 

We may hope that this period of official indifference 
is now over, and Mr. Prothero’s speeches suggest that 
action is to be taken. The problem is not a simple one. 
The scarcity of labor is an important part of it, but not 
by any means the whole. The price of feeding stuffs, 
the scarcity of basic slag, and the arrest of the output 
of agricultural machinery all contribute to it. There is 
again the difficulty that springs from the very nature of 
our agrarian society. If we want to increase the pro- 
duction of coal, we have representative and effective 
bodies with whom the Government can consult and 
co-operate. In the case of agriculture, the elements of 
such organization are wanting. We have neither peasant 
organization nor trade union organization. We have 
been so afraid of disturbing the rule of squire and farmer 
that we have allowed them to veto the creation of any 
definite and effective spirit of combination. The war 
has taught us the virtue of combination, for wherever 
we have tried successfully to stimulate or direct 
production, it has been by taking into our councils the 
bodies that defend the rights of the workmen. In 
agriculture we have not known where to turn. The 
farmers are almost as suspicious of each other as they are 
of their laborers, and the business of purchase and sale 
is conducted by our large farmers on methods that the 
small farmers of the Continent have outgrown genera- 
tions ago. It is one of the arguments for setting up 
Trade Boards in agriculture that the Trade Boards tend 
to encourage organization among workmen and among 
employers, and that from such organization some kind 
of representative body may grow up. Mr. Prothero 
hopes to effect. something by his agricultural committees, 
and without them it is difficult to see how persuasion or 
pressure can be successfully applied. And _ both 
persuasion and pressure are needed. It is not enough to 
fix prices for wheat and oats, and then trust to the 
farmers’ enterprise. Deficient cultivation has been the chief 
feature of our farming for years, and the notion that the 
farmer may be counted on to identify his interest with 
the public interest in the increase of production is a wild 
illusion, recalling the worst extravagances of the early 
economists. From some points of view and for a certain 
period of time, slack farming may be more profitable. 
It is very important that the agricultural laborer should 
be represented on these committees, and the trade unions 
concerned should be invited to put members on 
them. This is important, both as recognizing their 
interest in the industry and as securing attention to the 
question of wages. It is sometimes assumed that the 
farmers’ scarcity of labor is due entirely to the 
excessive and indiscreet military zeal of the 
Tribunals. It is true that the farmer is the victim 
of that improvidence; but in many places he has 
suffered also because he clung to the sweated wage 
that he had been accustomed to pay, and laborers left for 
other employment provided by the war. 

In the organization of the commercial side of farm- 
ing and the application of science, the Board of Agricul- 
ture ought to do for agriculture what the Ministry of 
Munitions has done for munitions. A great deal has 
been done in the way of research, and the results ought 











to be available for every farmer in the country. Agri- 
culture ought to be turned into a well-organized and 
well-equipped industry, receiving guidance and help from 
the department concerned. If one kind of manure can. 
not be provided, substitutes must be arranged. So with 
feeding stuffs. A great deal of good work has been put 
into agricultural chemistry during the last few years, 
and if we recognize that food is as important as shells 
to victory we shall soon be able to rescue agriculture 
from its present plight. Our great need, of course, is 
agricultural machinery. Labor is wanted as badly for 
this as for agriculture itself. Where is it to be found? 
Partly, we believe, in the Army. Our camps are full 
of invalided men or disabled men, unfit for combatant 
service, whom the War Office is reluctant to release 
because the Army hates releasing its grasp over anyone 
who has once come under its power. These men are being 
wasted. There are other categories of waste. Owing 
to the ridiculous passion for bright buttons and other 
ornaments, an absurdly disproportionate amount of labor 
in the Army is used for services that are unessential, 
and the allowance of servants and grooms ought 
to be cut down drastically. Women ought to be used 
much more extensively in cooking, and the combing out 
of the Army ought to begin. Many a man can be used 
effectively in an essential industry who is of no use for 
the essential work of the Army. By such means we could 
provide men who could take some part, or be trained 
to take some part, either as skilled mechanics or as super- 
visors, or even as unskilled laborers in producing food 
or the machinery needed for cultivating our soil. 





GERMANY’S EASTERN LURE. 


Waite the war as a whole seems to have sunk to a state of 
suspended animation, events are taking place upon one 
short sector which imply much more than they achieve. 
We have witnessed recently several Allied plans brought to 
nought one after another ; and at length we reach a point 
where the whole Eastern Front becomes involved. There 
were several feasible lines of defence for our Allies, and 
there is still the line of the Sereth and one of its western 
tributaries which might form the basis of a dependable 
flank. But the capture of Foczani has practically ended 
any stand on “the Sereth lines,” and it can serve no 
useful purpose to minimize the effect of this success. 

The Sereth lines are, of course, not the line of the 
Sereth. Foczani, which is one of the three places along 
the fortified “ Sereth lines’ with a half-ellipse of works 
facing northward, actually lies south of the Putna, a 
tributary of the Sereth. But it was one of the pivots, if 
not the chief pivot, of the defensive lines which are named 
after the river. Its fall means that there will be a corres- 
ponding readjustment towards the West. Another stretch 
of the Moldavian mountain line will be untenable, and 
our Allies will to that extent find their left flank in 
danger. There can now be little doubt that the enemy 
will try to cut their way across the Sereth, and perhaps 
the Pruth, towards Odessa and the Black Sea ports. It is 
not that they will gain any strictly military advantage or 
any great material assistance from such an advance in 
itself. Their main aim will look further ahead. Their 
objective will be to force back the whole Russian line, 
perhaps to the extent of capturing Petrograd. The 
development of such an ambitious scheme offers 
no chances similar to that which confronted 
Mackensen in his 1915 campaign against Russia. 
When Arz broke the line at Gorlice, there was 
a possibility that the long Russian line which lay 
over the Carpathians might be cut off, and at least a 
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considerable part captured or put out of the fight. No 
such hazard is inherent in the present dispositions of the 
Allies. But a continued advance on this flank must 
compel the Russians to fall back. 

It is clear that the enemy have at present affected 
a concentration through the shortening of the front upon 
which they are acting. Their impetus should gain from 
every mile by which their front is contracted. But it 
cannot have escaped notice that the rate of advance has 
been far from uniform, that after passing the line of 
Bukarest a retardation set in. If we set these points 
one against the other we are forced to conclude that the 
resistance has become considerably intensified, and the 
enemy are making their way at a price. There can be 
no doubt that the Russians, upon whom the main respon- 
sibility will devolve, are in a better position to deal with 
a great enemy offensive this year than they were in April, 
1915. The recent offensive at Riga is probably only a 
holding attack, but this does not change the main fact 
that the munitionment of the Russian armies is vastly 
superior now to what it was two years ago. And if 
Russia has, on the whole, improved, Germany has con- 
siderably weakened. The strain of such a great offensive 
as that which seems to be indicated must not be mini- 
mized. Even the factor of communications can hardly 
but prove a harsh test. And to conduct such operations 
in such a season will not fail to search any body of troops. 

Yet, in facing this problem, the enemy can, at any 
rate for the moment, count on a nation ready for the 
greatest sacrifices. In the main, all military operations 
come to be a question of price. If troops can be per- 
suaded to themselves in sufficient numbers, 
no position yet been revealed by this war 
which cannot be taken. Verdun without the relief of the 
Somme would have scarcely outlasted a month. And if 
Verdun could not hold any longer with all that instince- 
tive and trained fighting skill of the French, how can we 
imagine any position which is beyond capture if Ger- 
many will pay the price? She is not faced with a 
Verdun. Her present plan is to turn the entrenched 
positions which have been held against her so long. It 
is certainly possible of achievement, unless the armament 
of Russia is taken in hand far more thoroughly. For we 
discover in Germany the spirit of final sacrifice. The 
Patriotic Auxiliary Service Act gives all and everything 
a nation can give. This point has, of course, an obverse 
side. No one with any prudence fails to consider the 
price he is paying for a given thing, and Germany is 
at present resolved to purchase territory, and with it the 
moral inflation of her own people and leverage over 
neutrals, at any price. There is no reserve apparent, and 
the Allies have to reckon with a situation conditioned in 
that way. Germany has made almost incredible sacrifices, 
and is prepared for far more. Are the Allies prepared 
to go so far for that superlative victory which alone 
appeals to certain minds? 


risk 
has 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME.—I. 


TueEreE is at length a prospect for education. A change 
has come over public opinion, and it is easy to date it. 
It happened, or its impact reached Downing Street, 
somewhere between the formation of the Coalition 
and its fall. When the Coalition was formed, it 
seemed to be a natural expression of our normal 
indifference to education that the Ministry should 
be assigned to a respected politician whose interests 
lay elsewhere, and whose time was wholly engaged 
by other duties. It seemed no less natural that 
in the new Ministry the demand of reformers was hand- 
somely conceded by the appointment of Mr. Fisher. One 





can hardly open a newspaper to-day without finding in 
it some report of a discussion or an address on our edu- 
cational needs. The demand, however, has a much 
broader base than even these public expressions of it 
suggest. The workers are busy in formulating their 
own requirements. The Workers’ Educational Association, 
with its usual energy and forethought, has taken the lead. 
This admirable organization has already drafted an 
elaborate programme, and two things about it are note- 
worthy. Its details were fully discussed by all its 160 
local branches, and amended by a conference of delegates. 
It is, therefore, a real expression of the mind of thought- 
ful working men. Its spirit, in the second place, is almost 
militantly idealistic. The stress is laid throughout on 
the humaner purposes of education, and even the resolu- 
tions on technical education insist that it shall be 
“divorced from the prevalent atmosphere of commer- 
cialism, and regarded as a training in public service.’ 
The old Victorian conception which regarded education 
as a means of “ getting on,’’ hoped to rise through it 
in the social scale, and asked, with a curious mixture 
of ambition and modesty, for a school “ ladder ’’—all 
this has been left behind. Instead of the “ ladder ’”’ 
these working men now ask for a “ highway of educa- 
tion.”” Their aim is no longer to enable the clever boy 
or girl to “ climb ’”’ above the class in which he was born. 
It is to raise the whole intellectual and moral level of 
their class. 

The demand for better education and more of it has 
attained its present dimensions because we are anxious 
about our future in the world’s competitive struggle. It 
fastens, very naturally and very rightly, on cextain precise 
defects—our neglect of modern languages, for example, 
and our lack of trained experts in applied science, 
especially in chemistry. The diagnosis of our need will be 
very superficial if it halts here, and the remedy will fail 
if our analysis goes no deeper. There was a general reason 
why we had neglected some very profitable industries 
which demand intellectual effort and application. The 
mischief was that asa nation we did not sufficiently esteem 
the things of the mind, and, in plain words, had allowed 
our general intellectual level to fall perilously low. Why 
were there in all England at the outbreak of the war only 
1,500 trained chemists, while four German firms alone 
employ athousand? The demand would have called forth 
the supply ; but the demand was feeble. It was feeble 
because the employing class was not itself sufficiently edu- 
cated to realize the value of research, and even now, when 
it does employ a trained expert, it has often a strange 
One hears of 
munition factories (the President of the Headmasters’ 
Association has referred to them) in which a trained 
scientist, a graduate, earns £2 a week, while the skilled 
manual worker makes £5 or £6. The relatively low 
standing in social esteem and influence of the educational 
profession as compared with its high place in France or 
Germany, tells the same story. Professor Gilbert Murray 
said the other day that he had detected in friendly neutral 
countries the impression that we are to-day a 
“frivolous”? nation. The impression rests on such 
measurable facts as the relatively small sale which serious 
and important books command in this rich country. A 
notable political book, published at about two shillings, 
may sell in Germany over 100,000 copies; at the same 
price a similar book would do well here if it 
sold five or ten thousand. The People’s Theatres 
of the Continent, usually allied to Socialist parties, 
and especially the great Volksbiihne of Berlin, are 
only one of many signs that the working classes 
of the more advanced Continental cities are more alert, 


more exacting, more cultivated, than our own. It is this 


fashion of assessing his importance. 
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broad fact, that our whole intellectual standard in every 
class is relatively low, which ought first of all to concern 
us. Our educational problem is to raise its general level. 

This demand may sound like an unfruitful platitude. 
Let us illustrate its application. There is a demand 
which happens to find active expression in the news- 
papers of this week for more teaching of Spanish. The 
argument is cogent. The Germans are bound, after this 
war, to make a more than usually determined attempt 
to capture neutral markets, and especially that of South 
America. Much of their success in the past has been 
due to their facility in languages. If we are to meet 
them there we must have travellers and clerks who can 
talk and write Spanish. This is a purely utilitarian 
demand, but it is also an eminently reasonable demand. 
There are two ways of satisfying it. The business man 
will be content if the State adopts the easier way. 
Spanish is not the most difficult of languages. In a short 
course of “conversation-lessons’’ a traveller might 
learn to speak it well enough to buy and sell in it, and, 
with practice, he would readily learn more. A clerk 
might learn even more easily and quickly to write stiff 
business letters in it, on the approved models, which 
would be understood. If our “ platitude’’ has been 
grasped, the State will resolutely refuse to give any aid 
or countenance to such methods. It will give this answer 
to the employer: “ Your demand for travellers and clerks 
who can speak and write Spanish is a proper one, and it 
shall be amply satisfied. But we cannot regard these 
travellers and clerks as so many tools, whose function 
in life is merely to make profits for your business. They 
are citizens and human beings. Our first duty to them 
is to.enlarge and train their minds in our schools. Our 
duty to the nation is not merely to further its competi- 
tive trade in Latin America. 
intellectual level. 


We want to raise its 
We will teach Spanish to these boys 
But we shall regard it primarily as a means 
of developing their They shall learn it 
thoroughly, and along with it something of the romantic 
and instructive history of Spain.. They shall be intro- 
duced to Spanish literature. They shall read ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ in the original, and a little Calderon as well. 
They shall profit by Spanish culture and gain a per- 
manent intellectual interest. Do not fear that they will 
be less useful on that account to you. Travellers so 
trained will no longer be English ‘ bagmen’ speaking 
a little Spanish: they will be, if they have any native 
gift of curiosity and sympathy, welcome members of 
any Spanish society.’’ The one method means the 
exploitation of the brain which submits to it; it 
treats him as The other method respects 
his rights as a human being—and, even from 
the limited commercial standpoint, it is incomparably 
the better method. This principle must be applied all 
round. Commerce will ask for young men who know 
something about coal-tar and can make an aniline dye. 
The State must supply that need, but it will see to it, 
in the process, that they acquire the logical training 
which chemistry can so amply give, that they gain an 
insight into scientific method, and pause, in their haste 
to make profits for dyeworks, to understand some of the 
problems of pure science. That is the solution of the 
current controversy between a realistic and a humane 
education. Spanish and chemistry may be taught, even 
on a comparatively elementary level, by a method as 
educative as the ancient classics. Commerce will not 
suffer if, in the process, we raise the whole intellectual 
level alike of employer and employed. 

The problem of raising our national intellectual level 
does not necessarily incite us to do anything very 
revolutionary or very new. The good and educative 
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methods are already used in many schools. The zeal 
for this raising of standards is at work among teachers 
of all grades, from the universities down to the more 
ambitious elementary schools. The beginnings exist of 
everything for which the reformers call—school clinics 
for weakly or malformed children, provided meals, 
organized games, continuation and ‘‘ vocational ’’ schools, 
scholarships for working-class children, university courses 
for adult workers, and provision for research. Our 
problem is to extend all these beginnings, and to carry 
these efforts immensely further. 

The first difficulty which the demand for the raised 
standard must encounter, whatever form it takes, is the 
deficiency in teachers. The minimum immediate require- 
ment for elementary schools is the raising of the com- 
pulsory age at once from thirteen to fourteen. The 
Workers’ Educational Association goes on to propose its 
gradual raising to sixteen years. - Beyond that lies the 
demand for part-time compulsory continuation schools for 
the years between fourteen and eighteen. Less than this 
we shall not do if we are in earnest ; the mere wish to get 
level with the Germans in the race for efficiency must 
carry us at least so far. But this is a demand which 
ought to mean the increase of the numbers of the teaching 
profession by at least 50 per cent. Nor is this all. The 
same reformers point to the large classes which distract 
the teacher with the constant pre-occupation of “ dis- 
cipline,’’ turn him into a drill-sergeant, render his whole 
effort mechanical, and overtax his nervous strength. 
It is a modest reform to ask for the reduction of classes 
at once to forty, and eventually to thirty pupils, but it 
means again a great addition to the body of teachers. 
We must be prepared, before many years are past, 
to double their numbers in elementary schools. 
The last report of the Board of Education remarked 
that “the number of candidates for the teaching 
profession continues to be far below the needs of 
the country.’’ It was far below those needs even as we 
measured them by the easy standards of pre-war days. 
The number of candidates for the profession could be 
maintained only by raising the scale of salaries and 
pensions, and it can be doubled (as it must soon be) only 
by a very considerable improvement. At present the 
salaries, even of fully trained and certificated elementary 
teachers, compare unfavorably with the wages of skilled 
manual workmen. The average salary in 1913-14 of the 
certificated male class teacher was only £130, and of 
head teachers only £179. For women the figures were 
scandalously lower—for certificated class teachers £96, 
and for headmistresses £126. The marvel is 
that a _ profession exacts a relatively long 
training and carries (in England, at least, though not 
in Scotland) no enviable social status with it, did 
contrive to attract even fairly capable recruits. It 
wanted a certain 
exacting career, in which she may earn less than a quick 
‘“‘ shorthand ”’ clerk. The case of the secondary teacher is, 
in some respects, even harder. His work demands a 
general education as high as that required from any 
professional man, and personal qualities of tact and 
leadership at least as high. Yet we are far from facing 
the plain demand that a teacher of science in a secondary 
school ought to rank (let us say) with a successful general 
medical practitioner, or the headmaster of the village 
school with the vicar. The first step towards solving the 
problem of the national intellectual standard is to raise 
the level, financial and social of the whole teaching pro- 
fession. It must become not the least honorable and 
not the worst remunerated branck of the Civil Service. 
Its recruiting, its training, its salaries, and its pensions 
must be organized as a national service. 
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Hite and Letters. 


‘GLORIOUS GAIN.” 


‘*Do not break down all the bridges,’’ is the plea of a 
great French writer, confronted with the tornado of 
animal hatred and fury which is making at this time 
Europe into a lunatic asylum. The struggle and 
suffering in the material world is sufficiently appalling. 
The disorganization of the kingdom of spiritual values is 
perhaps more ominous. Whatever the result of the war, 
humanity has got to go on living in some semblance of 
human relationships. Even the eighty millions of 
Europeans on one side and the hundred and twenty on 
the other will have to re-establish some human relation- 
ships—they cannot persistently inhabit ruins. For 
determination to win a victory which one believes 
will be a triumph of freedom and public right, is not 
incompatible with condemnation of the shrieks and cries 
—iot coming from the combatants, but mostly from 
those who have given and suffered little—which involve 
in a common condemnation the guilty and the innocent, 
and draw huge indictments against each separate unit 
of a whole nation. History laughs and treads down 
such expressions of irreconcilable hostility. No more 
violent and outrageous warfare has ever been seen in 
Europe than the Peninsular campaign of a hundred 
years ago. Yet French and Spanish became friends in 
less than a generation, and agreed to forgive and to forget. 
Of newspaper warfare, nothing has approached the 
savagery and invective of the American Civil War or the 
attacks on the Dutch in South Africa. Yet to-day a 
representative of Virginia is the honored President of 
the United States, and Botha and Smuts are leading 
British troops to the most successful results of all the 
British campaigns. While the civilian at home indulges 
in his daily hate, the soldier on the Somme can hardly 
be restrained from presenting all his food and comforts 
to the captured ‘‘ Good old Bosche.’’ While the stoutish 
elderly fire-eater in the Press calls for everlasting hatred 
and vengeance, Edith Cavell a few hours before her 
judicial murder announces her discovery to the world: 
‘‘ This I would say, standing as I do in view of God and 
eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards any one.”’ 

The revelation of this spirit is perhaps most 
surprising in those who have suffered, not honorable 
wounds or-the exciting triumph of victory, but the long, 
slow misery of captivity in a foreign land. In such a 
record as that of M. Gaston Riou—“ The Diary of a 
French Private ’’ (Allen & Unwin)—there is driven home 
to the reader, by the sincerity, the simplicity, the charm 
of style and of temper, something of the reality of the 
tragedy imposed by the war upon all prisoners and 
captives. An author of distinction before the war, 
‘‘ propagandist by temperament,’’ interested in the 
modernist movement in theology and in the reconciliation 
of France with the Christian faith, he found himself 
diverted from his ideals and his philosophies into the 
brutal business of war. Going to the front among the 
first, engaged in the fighting in Lorraine, mentioned in 
despatches, he was wounded in the Battle of Dieuze, 
taken prisoner, and passed eleven months in a Bavarian 
prison. The diary which is the record of his imprison- 
ment has had an extraordinary welcome in France, where 
it has been hailed by Bourget, Emile Faguet, and others 
as a masterpiece. And as a masterpiece it can be 
recognized, even in translation; not only as an extra- 
ordinarily interesting record, cut with sharp etching, of 





an experience of an amazing and tragic adven- 
ture, but also as a study, by a young writer 
and thinker of conspicuous ability, in the psychology 
of the spirit which is prepared to suffer and to 
forgive. 

The evidence here of the actual experience is 
exceedingly vivid and clear. These French prisoners are 
oppressed by nostalgia and depression. They hunger for 
news of the loved ones at home, of the fate of France. 
They long for the coming of peace, and the hopeful 
amongst them confidently prophesy its advent in one 
month, or three months, or in five. They are tormented 
by a diet which, if just sufficient to sustain existence, 
leaves the body always clamorous for certain ingredients. 
To obtain meats and fats they boil up stews of cheese- 
rinds and rats and grasses, and gnaw raw turnips, and 
devour anything edible, however loathsome; and, 
at the same time, they find their minds haunted 
by visions of the solid, sustaining they 
had once received without self-conscious enjoy- 
ment. They become disturbed—as in the experience 
of many Arctic explorers, or the little companies 
boxed up together in long sea-voyages—by the un- 
acceptable presence of each other; and _ insensate 
hatred has to be fought against one man because of the 
shape of his face, or against another because of his table 
manners, or another because he snores at night. ‘‘ How 
long will it contine,”’ this man cries, “ this life in a herd? 
It seems to me that the effluvium of the crowd, of the 
sweat of human cattle, has penetrated into all the 
interstices of my soul.’’ Prison life, with its monotony, 
its cold, its privation, its confinement, withers away the 
free elements of body and mind. “ Poor mothers, could 
you but catch a glimpse of your sons, your fine lads, 
those whom you used to pet so tenderly! On the slopes 
and in the dry ditches of the fort you would see them, 
gloomy and slow, with drawn features, with a yellow and 
dirty skin, almost always crouching on the ground. They 
looked like shades of Purgatory. Are these the youths 
of France?’’ Yet how suddenly the scene changes when 
these amazing Frenchmen are definitely confronted with 
a test and challenge meant for their injury and their 
shame. In order to excite animosity and disgust between 
the Allies, the prison authorities suddenly flood the 
fortress with a crowd of shaggy, unclean, verminous 
Russians. Instead of receiving them with disgust, the 
French accept their intrusion with wild welcome and 
hospitality. They pour out upon them their own scanty 
parcels of food, they relinquish their beds to the new 
arrivals; they arrange dances and festivities; they 
fraternize and tolerate all the impossible elements which, 
in the eyes of their captors, were to excite mutual hatred ; 
they wash and disinfect the new arrivals, who pour out 
inarticulate gratitude, and are always endeavoring to kiss 
the hands of their weleomers, or to perform any small 
menial services to exhibit their gratitude. It isa triumph 
of humanity over conditions designed to be intolerable, 
and the record cannot be read without pride that the 
spirit can thus rise above circumstance and turn necessity 


fare 


to glorious gain. 

Yet, despite such occasional triumphs as these, the 
general record is of life made intolerable by the folly of 
the gods or men. You would think that, like Job, they 
would curse God and at least 
death, cursing the enemies who have brought them 
into this dolorous state. The facts are amazingly othe1 
wise. At the beginning, their hearts are filled with 
passionate hate towards all Germans, and the animosity 
against the unprovoked invasion of France is carried into 
a kind of personal fury against each unit of the offending 
Empire. Gradually, and from the dread of this increasing 
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suffering, they begin to distinguish, to find explanations, 
to forgive. And the same process is continuing also 
amongst the people with whom they come in contact. 
They are prisoners and captives in alien lands. The 
villagers round their fortress enclosure are seeing also the 
ruin of their hopes, the loss of their prosperity, the death 
of those they love. On their first arrival they are spat 
upon, mocked at, insulted, confronted with anger or 
and these feelings they return with usury. 
Gradually, however, the atmosphere changes. Both 
find themselves confronting gigantic inhuman 

which have overwhelmed them with some- 
of the cruelty or caprice ascribed to the old 
or German gods. The conflagration is raging, 
beyond men’s control—at least, beyond the control of the 
soldiers confined in the castle on the one side, and the 
peasants and villagers who are suffering from it outside 
its walls. So the prevailing sentiment at the end (and 
that more than a year ago) is of kindliness and com- 
passion. The gods are strong and the rulers of men— 
strong and pitiless; men—common men—should be very 
pitiful. Why this one group of kindly and transitory 
beings should be thus endeavoring to torture and slay a 
similar group of kindly and transitory beings, remains an 
enigma far beyond their simple solution. The French 
observer notes, ‘‘ These poor fellows are suffering. They 
have many children. Their savings are exhausted, and 
the wolf is at the door. When we are marching to work, 
they recount their troubles to Brissot and to me, con- 
fidingly and deferentially, as they would to an elder 
brother. They are good by nature, simple-minded, some- 
what subservient, weighted by innumerable centuries of 
silent submission.”” On the other hand, the children draw 
near to the working gangs, and timidly make friends. 
The old women offer an apple or an egg. “ The old men 
One of us was addressed as ‘ most 
another as ‘highly-well-born sir.’ Even 
those who have been discharged from service on account 
of severe wounds, men with empty sleeves and horribly 
scarred faces, no longer glare at us with the murderous 
hatred they showed at the outset.’ It is the democratic 
equality of the French officers—the fact that they “ don’t 
despise the common people,’”’ which especially appeals to 
them. ‘They applaud our republican speeches. In 
return they confide to us their grievances and their 
despair. 
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salute us humbly. 


honored sir,’ 


The poor devils are absolutely unanimous in 
detesting the horrible butchery.” 

And here at last—behind the noisy newspapers, the 
cheering crowds in the big cities, the attempt of each of 
the crowd to voice sentiments which he believes the rest 
of the crowd to applaud—is revealed that passionate 
longing for peace which is felt. by the ‘‘ common people.”’ 
“ Day after day there are savage attacks in full force. 
Day after day there is a massacre.” ‘“ Ah!” they say 
to us, ‘‘ how little we care whether we are French or 
Prussian! Give us peace! Give us peace!’’ ‘‘ ‘ Every- 
one hates us,’ declared in my hearing a young workman 
from Upper Franconia. ‘ Everyone in the world except 
the Pope and the Turks!’’’ ‘‘ O that peace may come 
quickly! Take Alsace-Lorraine if you like. What on 
earth does it matter! What difference does it make to us 
whether we are governed from Paris or from Berlin? ’’ 
‘‘They lead us to the slaughter while they leave our 
wives and children to suffer. And how it drags! Peace! 
Let’s have done with it. Peace at any price! ” 

The captive at last is freed. In a kind of intoxica- 
tion he passes through a Switzerland which is singing the 
“ Marseillaise’’ and wearing the tricolor, in “ mad 
jubilation ’’ into ‘“ France—France the beloved! France 
of our blood and our heart! France the eternal, 
resuscitated by the German aggression, once more become 
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His determination for the 


the champion of freedom! ’ 
victory of this France, triumphant, suffering, and 
immortal, is undimmed by the experience of the tragedy 


of imprisonment. But he has brought back also, no less 
strong than the will to victory, a will for subsequent 
appeasement, and a resolve that those who have greatly 
suffered will be the first greatly to forgive. 





THE HAPPY HUNTER. 


THE spirit of nearly all English men and women answers 
to the call of the wild—the horn of the old forest. It 
may be out of mere contradiction, just because our own 
land is the tamest of all countries, except Holland, and 
has kept least of the wilderness to enjoy ; much as in the 
urbane and sophisticated times of Queen Anne or Louis 
XV. polite society took most pleasure in shepherds’ 
crooks and the charms of Chloe. We do not find Russian 
peasants or Albanian mountaineers yearning over the 
beauty of nature or the joys of simple life. They have 
enough of all that. What they picture in their dreams 
of happiness is a modern city with steaming restaurants, 
marble-top tables, and a band—all the emblems of 
civilization from which the English nature longs for the 
wings of a dove to fly away. Or it may be that we 
English feel the stirrings of a wilder “ race-memory ’”’ 
than other peoples, and are touched by a deeper tang 
of the restless, pirate blood. No matter what the reason, 
wherever a stretch of desert or primeval solitude remains 
upen the earth’s surface, there you will find an English- 
man as in his natural home, and to those who are not 
so fortunate, books of savage adventure and wigwam 
tales reveal the happy hunting-grounds of the soul. 

It is mainly as a hunting-ground that our people 
think of the wilderness, the jungle, the prairie, the 
desert, or the veldt. To go out into nature with no 
object but the enjoyment of nature would seem to them 
a tame and sentimental sort of thing, worthy only of 
intellectual or poetic persons. Enjoyment of nature and 
of “ natural’’ life may be their real object, but, in the 
hope that they may not be suspected of intellect or 
poetry, they like to conceal it under some respectable 
disguise, and into the wilds they take with them skis 
or ice-axes, fishing-rods, or other virile apparatus. But 
guns and rifles are recognized throughout civilization as 
the most respectable excuses of all, and when an ex-Pre- 
sident wished to commune with nature after his term of 
office (as well he might), he did not retire to a moun- 
tain acclivity for meditation among his furred and 
feathered fellow-creatures, as a Hindu statesman would 
have done, but fitted out a vast expedition for their 
slaughter, with tents and guides and commissariat and 
“batteries” of firearms. The peace of nature was his 
real object, but, knowing the contempt which the 
acknowledgment of it would entail, he professed a 
scientific zeal for museums, and “ specimens ’’ stuffed to 
resemble life. 

The mightiest hunter since Nimrod has just been 
killed on active service, we hope by a shot as sure as any 
which he ever sped into a lion’s heart. In his earliest 
years, it is true, when as a boy of nineteen he took to the 
wilderness, he made for himself the excuse of livelihood. 
He would be a mere elephant-hunter like any Boer or 
“ Arab,’’ and he meant to live on ivory. But that 
livelihood was little more than an excuse is seen from his 
first book, written after he had ranged in deserts eight 
or nine years, had shot large numbers of elephants (some- 
times as many as five a day), and sold the ivory at a 
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pretty fair profit. In “ A Hunter’s Wanderings ’’ (1881) 
Selous wrote :— 

“Tt seems dreadful to slaughter so many of these 
huge creatures merely for their tusks; for, if there are 
no Bushmen or other natives about, the carcases are 
abandoned to the hyenas and vultures. But il faut 
vivre. Ivory is the only thing obtainable in this country 
with which to defray the heavy expenses of hunting.” 

Certainly, one must live, but the real object of the ivory 
is confessed to have been, not the livelihood, but the 
hunting. And the following incident is a further proof : 
once, when Selous had already passed the usual age for 
wild adventure, was known to all the world, and had 
probably made enough money for life, he invited the 
present writer to his famous museum in Surrey, but before 
the visit could be arranged he had suddenly dashed off to 
the Yukon, not in search of gold or ivory, but simply 
because he could not resist the call of the big deer, which, 
like William the Conqueror, he loved as though he were 
their father. 

Even if we grant (what is not true) that “each man 
kills the thing he loves,’’ it is not entirely his love for 
animals which prompts the hunter to pursue and kill 
them. various other motives are 
present, such as the exercise of skill (always the greatest, 
and perhaps the only happiness), the sense of adventure, 
and that ‘‘ race-memory ’’ which we believe to be one of 
the largest elements in the pleasure of killing—the 
element which gives pleasure even where there is no 
skill and no adventure, as in rabbiting or in ratting, such 
as one may see practised at a penny a rat in suburban 
fields any Sunday morning. Indeed, affection may not 
enter into the motives at all. There is no love lost in a 
passage quoted by Selous in his last and finest book, 
“ African Nature Notes’’ (1908), where Sir Cornwallis 
Harris, writing of the happy hunting days of 1836-37, 
speaks thus of slaughtering the black rhinoceros :— 


Besides affection, 


“Where is the quadruped that can stand before the 
grooved rifle? It will take the conceit out of the most 
contumacious, and, like a sedative, will calm his ruffled 
temper in a minute. Every individual came in for a 
share of cold lead and quicksilver; and the stubborn 
brute that would not quietly withdraw, satisfied with 
the mercurial dose he had received, was ultimately 
badgered to death as a matter of course. Daily almost, 
two or three were thus annihilated within view of the 
camp.”’ 

Selous never wrote or thought in that tone. We 
remember, but cannot at the moment find, a passage in 
which he protested against some hunter’s description of 
a wounded rhino as a “ vindictive brute ’’—a description 
recalling the well-worn definition of the animal that was 
“tres méchant’’ because, when attacked, it defended 
itself. Selous was never brutal. His was not the pleasure 
of the amateur butcher, who calls himself a sportsman. 
As Mr. Roosevelt wrote in the preface to the last-named 
book :— 

“Mr. Selous is much more than a mere big-game 
hunter; he is by instinct a keen field naturalist, an 
observer with a power of seeing, and of remembering 
what he has seen; and, finally, he is a writer who 
possesses to a very marked and unusual degree the power 
vividly and accurately to put on paper his observa- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt goes on to say, “there is no fonder 
illusion than the belief that the average old hunter knows 
all about the animals of the wilderness ”’ ; and in Central 
Africa the present writer has discovered for himself how 
fond that illusion is. But Selous’s knowledge of big-game 
shows the accurate intimacy which comes alone from 
sympathetic (or, if you like, affectionate) observation— 
such observation as Mr. Edward North Buxton, for 
instance, has directed to wild sheep, goats, and deer. Yet, 
quite apart from this sympathetic power and intimate 





observation, Selous undoubtedly enjoyed the mere 
hunting and killing of the fine creatures he pursued. In 
his first book he writes of his Kaffir’s whispered “ Nansia 
incuba ” (There are the elephants) :— 


“Ah, how those two words thrill through the 
hunter’s breast, making his heart leap again with con- 
centrated excitement! ”’ 

In his last book he writes :— 


“The chase of the giraffe on horseback lacks, of 
course, the fierce joy and the soul-stirring excitement 
which accompanied elephant (and lion) hunting with 
the rude muzzle-loading guns used by professional 
African hunters some forty years ago; for the giraffe is 
a most harmless and inoffensive animal, in no way 
dangerous to human life.” 

One must take some account also of the mere 
collector’s pleasure in securing specimens ’’ and 
‘‘ trophies,’’ just as some people collect postage-stamps 
or book-plates. Writing of the inyala, that shyest and 
most beautiful of all South African antelopes, he says, 
in ‘‘ African Nature Notes,’’ that it had long been his 
ambition to add the head of one, shot by himself, to 
his collection of hunting trophies, which otherwise would 
for ever have remained incomplete and unsatisfactory :— 

“Thus,” he adds,- “I left Matabeleland in 
September, 1896, at the conclusion of the native rebel- 
lion in that country, with the fixed resolve to do my 
best to kill a male inyala before quitting South Africa.” 


ce 


This resolve he accomplished. On the very first 
day that he hunted for them in the forests above Delagoa 
Bay, by ‘‘ a most glorious and exceptional piece of good 
fortune,’ he killed both a male and female inyala, 
‘‘ whose excellently mounted skins are now safe in the 
Mammalian Gallery of the National History Museum at 
South Kensington.’’ Similarly, almost at the last page 
of the book, he turns his thoughts back with regret to a 
lion which a Kaffir’s cowardice had caused him to miss 
more than thirty years before: ‘‘ Had I killed that lion,’’ 
he cries, ‘‘its skin would have been my trophy of 
trophies, but Kismet !—it was not to be.’’ 

Some true lovers of the wild may think even the 
most excellently mounted skins a poor substitute for the 
living creatures of the desert. But, in any case, let us 
recognize that our museums are now stuffed full of 
specimens, and our ancestral halls hung with enough 
skulls and horns to go round, while the wilderness is 
always contracting, and its strange or beautiful animals 
grow rarer every year. The rinderpest of twenty years 
ago killed them by thousands. In spite of ‘‘ reserves,” 
that “ grooved rifle ’’’ of the sportsman and sportswoman 
or the brass-nailed gun of the native reduces them still 
more. The present war tells upon them in their great 
covert of German East Africa, as the Boer War told upon 
them in the south. Even the giraffes, we read, are being 
killed off, because their long necks interfere with the 
telephone wires. So the destruction continues, and, do 
what we will, it seems certain that within two or three 
generations nearly all those exquisite or primeval species 
which in our present lifetime were to be seen in countless 
herds upon the African plains will have vanished for 
ever from the world. Our descendants may gaze upon 
their beauty or study their grotesque habits, recorded by 
such skilful cinema pictures as Mr. Kearton’s or Mr. 
Ponting’s. But what is to us now the chief joy of the 
wilderness—the wild variety of life which inhabits it— 
will have been extinguished, and, of all his fellow- 
creatures, man will have preserved only such as are 
useful, domestic, and willing to breed in captivity. One 
must almost hope that by that time the call of the wild 
will have ceased to sound in the English heart, and our 
people will love a Municipal Park better than a desert. 
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MY VISIT TO GERMANY. 
VI.—Sournern GERMANY aND Women Workers. 
By Maveerne Dory. 

We journalists had been five days on our sightseeing 
tour when we reached Mannheim. On the sixth day 
came the trip on the Rhine. Our gaily decorated boat 
had a destination: it was a large paper factory situated 
on the river bank. ‘This factory manufactured many 
useful things besides paper. Silk was extracted from 
wood fibre; also a thread which, when woven, made 
sacks forthe army. Burlapis scarce. The raw material 
1s supplied by a little forest directly in the rear. The 
trees were cut down and shipped on a single-rail track to 
the factory gates. Germany is using up her wood supply. 
The workers employed numbered a thousand, as com- 
pared with two thousand beforethe war. The factory runs 
in two shifts, going night and day. There are several 
hundred women; formerly, except for office work, there 
were none. The women perform heavy manual labor. A 
gang of them were aiding Russian prisoners to unload 
tree trunks. They were handling logs five times as big as 
themselves. Many of these women were mothers. ‘They 
wore bloomers, and had their feet swathed in rags. Their 
pay was from two to three marks (50 to 75 cents) a day. 
The Russian prisoners looked utterly wretched. They 
were thin and pale. They had great difficulty in keeping 
up with the women. I commented on their appearance. 
“Yes,’’ I was told, “they have a hard time. Their 
country doesn’t send them any money. We try to give 
them a mark (24 cents) a day, but it is hard to live on 
that.’’ As we passed out of sight of the prisoners, I 

heard a German foreman angrily order more speed. 

The German women and Russian prisoners worked 
side by side without hostility. There is no conversation, 
but once I saw a woman secretly assist a sickly Russian. 
It recalled the stories of German feminists. They were 
seething with rage at the imprisonment of certain women. 
The German soldiers in Belgium, Poland, and elsewhere 
are encouraged to seek female society. Children born 
from such unions are considered German, and therefore 
desired. But a German woman must not be friendly 
with a foreign prisoner. Even a mild flirtation or words 
of sympathy bring a prison sentence. If she should have 
a child it would not be German. Such injustices do not 
go unnoticed. Women are thinking. The modern 
German woman reasons, and backs her reason with 
passionate energy. Something will give somewhere. I 
asked the employer if the women’s labor was satisfactory. 
“Very,” he said. ‘‘ We will probably want to keep 
them after the war.”’ 

As we left the factory the whistle blew. It was six, 
and time for shifting workers. At the entrance were 
many tiny children and babies in baby carriages, with 
eager faces and outstretched arms, waiting for mother. 

~ As we boarded our resplendent craft the workers 
crowded to the river bank. They were silent but 
interested. It was something cheerful to see. This 
factory suburb had no ‘‘ movies,’’ no amusements, only 
dreary beer-gardens, half-filled with sad, sorrowing 
people. 

That night we had dinner at Mannheim in the Rose 
Garden. A group of business men entertained us. I 
could not drink to another unknown toast, so I raised 
my glass and tried my hand: “ Here’s to a just peace! ”’ 
Instantly every glass was raised in joyful assent. The 
man next to me had tears in his eyes. Later he saw me 
to the hotel entrance, and as he stooped to kiss my hand, 
said: ‘‘ Thank you for that toast.” 

Next day we went to Stuttgart. At the station no 
citizens greeted us. Other cities had féted us, but here 
two unknown men were our escort. We went to the 
best hotel, and ate our lunch unheralded. I managed 
to smuggle out the menu. This is a sample of what the 
best hotel furnishes. 

The following is an exact reproduction. 
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FLEISCHLOSER TaG 
(Meatless day). 
Hore, Marquvarpt, 
Stuttgart. 


Dienstag: 
Maismehl Suppe 
(Soup). 
Rheinsalm m. Crevettentunke 
(Fish with sauce). 
Spinatbratlinge 
(Spinach). 
Endivien-salat m. roten Riiben 
(Salad with radishes). 
Thiiringer Aepfel 
(Cooked apple). 
M. 4 
($1.00). 


There was no bread, butter, or sugar. If you had a 
bread card you received one piece of bread. Such a meal 
has no substance. 

In the afternoon we visited a piano factory. It 
occupied half a block. There were perhaps two dozen 
workers, nearly all old men. It was a pitiful affair. 
The manager said he had ten times as many orders as he 
could fill. 

Citizens in neutral countries who have made fortunes 
want luxuries, but the piano manufacturer could get 
neither workers nor wood. The white mahogany needed 
comes from America. Germany is not piling up goods. 
She has neither workers nor raw material. Two-thirds of 
her factories are closed. 

That evening we journalists had again to be con- 
tent with our own society. The Prussian Press was not 
looked on with favor by the Duchy of Wiirtemberg. 
Permission has been given by the Prussian civil 
authorities to visit a Russian prison camp at Stuttgart, 
but the Wiirtemberg military authorities flatly refused 
admittance. A reporter from Holland, disgusted with 
the little he had seen and at this refusal of permission 
to visit a Russian prison camp, left in wrath. 

The next day the rest of us meekly inspected the 
Bosch munition factories. These factories formerly 
made magnetos; now they turn out great quantities of 
munitions. Before the war there were 6,000 workers; 
there are still that number. But formerly only 700 
women were employed, now there are 4,000. Women 
are handling big machines; they manage their elec- 
trically-run engines swiftly and well. 

A member of the Bosch family was my guide. To 
my inquiries he replied: “The women work as well as 
men, but they can’t repair their machines, and they get 
ill. Five times as many women as men have to be laid 
off each week.’’ Perhaps, I suggested, they get thinking 
about their men at. the front? ‘ No, that can’t be,’’ was 
the reply. ‘“ We speed up the machines, and there is 
no time for thought.’’ Of the 4,000 women, 1,200 were 
mothers. The best pay for the women was 50 pf., or 12 
cents an hour, though for the same work a man received 
80 pf., or 19 cents. 

The Bosch factories run night and day in eight-hour 
shifts. Sometimes the same laborers work through two 
shifts. I asked about the home life of the women. The 
Social Worker at the factory gave me several stories. 
This is one of them: The woman you inquired about lives 
in a suburb. She must have been good-looking when 
she was young, but she has given birth to twelve children, 
the oldest is thirteen and the youngest six months. 
Four of her children died. Marie, the oldest girl, is 
thirteen : Wilhelm, twelve ; Gertrude, ten; Hilda, seven ; 
Mina, six; Helen, four; Erwin, three; and Gretel, six 
Her husband worked for nine years in the 
When the war broke out he was mobilized, and 
joined the army, August 4th, 1914. Until then th *y 
had been happy, but that changed everything. They 
had to move out of their house ; they took an apartment 
of two rooms. It was crowded with nine people in the two 
rooms, but they could not afford anything better. The 
birth of the last child caused the mother great suffering, 
and she had to give up her factory work; besides the 
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little children needed her at home. The Imperial 
authorities give her 75 marks for her husband and the 
Municipal authorities 20 marks for relief now that she 
is not able to work. Herr Bosch gives her 84 marks (half 
her husband's former wages). Altogether she received 
179 marks a month (about $44, but, through deprecia- 
tion, much less). She pays 20 marks ($4) for her rent. 
The woman is weak and much shaken in health. At 
night she worries about her husband and cannot sleep; 
she weeps a great deal, and, really, the burden laid on 
her is almost too heavy. She said to me: “ We could 
not possibly live if it was not for the Bosch allowance. 
All prices have gone up 100 per cent. In order to buy 
shoes one must do without almost everything else. I 
cannot go on much longer. I do not mean to complain, 
and I thank God for what I have had, but it exceeds 
the strength of one woman to provide clothes for eight 
little children and feed so many mouths regularly.” 

But this woman is better off than most. Women 
generally have to live on the Government allowance, in 
this case 95 marks a month. That is why so many 
mothers go to work. The mother’s earnings, plus the 
husband’s pay as a soldier, about equals the man’s wages 
before the war. But prices have everywhere doubled. 

As we went through the factory we saw a group of 
one-armed men workers. They had the steel arms with 
the iron hooks, the week-day arms. ‘‘ We like,’’ said 
Herr Bosch, ‘to take wounded men. It makes them 
feel they are still men if they can work.”’ 

“How much do they earn?” I inquired. Herr 
Bosch stepped over to an energetic cripple, and repeated 
my question. I was close at his heels, and I heard the 
answer, “ Nothing at all.’’ Nothing at all! Yet this 
man worked eight hours a day and handled a big 
machine. He had to live on the Government pension. 

It was in the Bosch factories I spied the tell-tale 
pile of rubber tubing from douche bags. Bicycles in 
shop windows and on the street are tyreless. On 
September Ist there were no more rubber tyres for 
automobiles. It is difficult to make munitions without 
rubber, zinc, or copper. We were shown a small supply 
of zinc, but no copper. The Bosch family have munition 
factories in America. It is all the same concern, and 
has a common capital, but Bosch in America, so it is 
said, makes munitions for the Allies, while his brother, 
or his uncle (whichever the relationship is) makes 
munitions for Germany. The Social Democrats in 
Stuttgart got wind of this, and broke out in revolt. 
Bosch was summoned to court and tried. But the judge 
exonerated him, saying: ‘“ Herr Bosch has done nothing 
detrimental to the interests of his country.’’ This same 
judge was willing to imprison 400 persons for clamoring 
for peace. 

* * * 

From Stuttgart, Nuremberg, we went to Munich. 
The further south we went, the richer grew the land. 
The country around Berlin is a barren desert by com- 
parison. And with the increased fertility, a correspond- 
ing change is noticeable in the people. 

The Prussians are cold and proud; the Bavarians 
warm and friendly. In our second-class compartment 
was a Bavarian merchant. He was a man of means in 
the employ of the Government. We were in a non- 
smoking compartment, but we saw the gentleman 
cherishing good cigars. We won favor by sug- 
gesting that he might smoke. He began to talk 
freely. He had just returned from Switzerland. 
He displayed a choice brand of Parisian perfume. 
“It’s for my wife,” he said. “I managed to 
smuggle it through from Switzerland. I paid 20 
marks for it. There is none to be had in Germany.” 
After we had admired his purchase, he continued : ‘ This 
war is terrible. I came back from Poland a short time 
ago. The suffering is unbelievable. The children on 
the street are skin and bone. I began giving them 
pennies, but I saw it was useless. A little money is no 
good. Hundreds are starving. I am sure I don’t know 
what we are coming to. Our own situation is bad. 
Now that Roumania has gone against us, the Russians 
will try to join her, and cut us off from Turkey. Besides, 
Bulgaria isn’t always friendly ; she swings first one way 
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and then another, and Greece is on the eve of revolution. 
But we must manage somehow. We can’t afford to be 
cut off in the East.’’ After a few moments’ silence, my 
friend ventured some remarks concerning peace. The 
merchant continued: ‘* Everyone wants peace, including 
the Government, but the Government is in a tight place. 
lt doesn’t dare to continue the war, and it’s afraid to 
make peace. ‘There is no knowing what will happen 
when peace comes. Other nations won’t have anything 
to do with Germany. There'll be notrade. The people 
will riot. Germany won’t be a fit place to live in.”’ 

Our train was drawing into Munich. He said good- 
bye. I had been careful not to speak, so that the 
merchant thought me a German. 

At the hotel we discovered one of the eminent 
citizens from Mannheim. He had been my constant 
companion during my stay there. Had he been sent to 
see 1f I had arrived in Munich and spy on my plans? 
We grew uneasy. Henceforth we called all spies by his 
name, Danstarter. Every day we systematically 
searched our rooms for Herr Danstarter. But we found 
the atmosphere of Munich freer and more cheerful than 
Berlin. The people and the animals look healthier ; the 
fodder is better ; the cattle are still fat; the people walk 
with a spring. They are sad and sorrowing, but still 
possess vitality. But the Bavarians begin to hate the 
Prussians. It crops out everywhere. The first morning 
in Munich the hotel chambermaid delivered herself of 
her emotions. We were not up—but, encouraged by our 
friendliness, she stood at the foot of the bed and let forth 
a volume: ‘‘ A curse on 1870,’’ was her startling begin- 
ning. ‘It was a sad day for Bavaria when she tied up 
with Prussia. They are bleeding our country to death. 
Twice as many Bavarians have been killed as Prussians. 
We have the worst of the fighting. Our men carried 
Verdun, twice by assault, and then the Prussians let it 
slip from their fingers. Our men were ordered to take 
it for the third time: they refused. Then Prussia said 
unless the men obeyed they would be shot. But our 
King answered, ‘ Not one man shall die.’ The King 
and the Kaiser have since made it up, but I tell you the 
Bavarians hate the Prussians. They are taking our food 
from us. We had butter, but now it is all gone. The 
Prussian organization doesn’t help the poor. We get 
nothing. If you beg you get a little help, otherwise 
nothing. We live on bread and potatoes. It’s all we 
have. In the spring the potatoes gave out. There were 
riots. A policeman was killed and several women were 
shot. I am not a Social Democrat, but I’m beginning 
to feel they are right. I think the German Government 
wants to kill off a lot of the men, so it can make the 
others do what they like. Nothing will happen now ; we 
are helpless; but if our soldiers come back, then there 
will be a revolution. A little while ago two Bavarian 
regiments were sent to the front. They were fine, young 
men. Each wore a flower in his button-hole. I saw 
them start off. They were sent straight to the firing- 
line. They stepped out of the cars into the middle of 
battle. Before they had walked a dozen steps everyone 
was shot down. Those two regiments were entirely 
wiped out in a few minutes. TI tell you we hate the 
Prussians. The Prussian officials in Bavaria are very, 
very strict. They are afraid we’ll go against them, and 
they are doing everything to prevent it. The King and 
the Kaiser are friends; but you wait until after the 
war! ”’ 

This news was vastly interesting. It was mid-day 
before we let our little maid go, or thought of getting 
up, and everywhere we went we heard the same story. 
This friction between Prussia and Bavaria is natural. 
The warm, friendly south is as different from the cold, 
stern north, as the French are from the English. All 
sorts of forces are astir in Germany. The working people 
are unfed and overworked, and hate Prussian organiza- 
tion. The women see their babies eo without milk, and 
they hate Prussian organization. The women in the 
factories are paid less than the men, and they hate 
Prussian organization. The soldiers are under-nourished 
and killed by the millions, and they hate Prussian 
organization. ~ The Liberals see that without universal 
democratic representation they are helpless, and they 
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hate Prussian organization. The Duchies in the south- 
east are bled, and they hate Prussian organization. This 
stored-up emotion must have an outlet. With peace 
will come a big reckoning. 





Communications. 





THE BIBLE AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR.— Il. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sirn,—No doubt as a general thing obedience to authority 


is right; the maintenance of order in society is important ; 
individual whim and licence must be curtailed. There is a 
false doctrine of the natural independence of the individual. 
No such thing is possible as unrestrained liberty for the 
individual, just because he is a member of society, whether 
he wants to not. To be born to come rela 
tions—there is no individual apart from society, any more 
than there could be a society without individuals. To talk, 
therefore of the natural independence of the individual is 
like the assertion that a staff cz end without 
another. The idea that social union is a mere voluntary 
contract made by separate individuals because they have 
certain interests in common, is false, and is vitiated by a 
fundamental error, the error that there is such a being as 
a separate individual. Separate the cause from the effect 
and it is no longer a cause ; separate man from the world out- 
side him, and he is no longer a man; the society is in the 
individual as truly as the individual is in society—what he 
is in his relations he is in himself. 


be ol into 


18 


in have one 


He must therefore be 
restrained as well as developed by his relations, i.e., he must 
governed. Government is not a voluntary thing, it is 
absolute necessity. But then we must remember that 
forms of government vary in value and in authority, and 
change with the times. 


a 
® 


an 


While we must not allow in our- 
selves any secret rebellion against the principles of govern- 
ment, we must reserve a perfect right to protest against bad 
government and of government. 
we nay Divine ordinance, but that 
taken to mean that Herod or Nero, the Tsar 
or the Kaiser is to be looked upon as a godsend; nor that 


against unfair forms 


Government, is a 


should not be 


say 


Christians are to be Quietists, and acquiesce in injustice. 
If you do not reserve to individuals the right to protest 
against wrong-doings of a off the 
possibilities of reform. 
The further right to 


government, you cut 
resist a law under the power of 
personal moral persuasion is one exceedingly difficult to 
adjust with the rights of the state and the need of govern- 
ment, yet it is one that we dare not dispense with. It is 
well that the Military Service Act provides exemption for 
the Conscientious Objector. Military tribunals have the 
unenviable task of sifting out the genuine from the sham 
Conscientious Objectors. There is no doubt that there are 
men masquerading as Conscientious Objectors, and with 
them we have no sympathy whatever. Some of them, by the 
very folly of their asseverations, and indeed by the selfishness 
of their attitude, have almost brought the case of the 
genuine Conscientious Objector into disrepute. When a 
man says that he would not even help a wounded soldier 
because by doing so he would be helping the war machine, 
he puts himself outside the bounds of human decency. He 
might as well say that the good Samaritan was helping the 
robbers because he picked up the wounded man and tried 
to heal him It true that if can nurse a 
wounded soldier back to health so that he may be returned 
to the ranks, you are helping the war ; 


is quite you 
but anyone who would 
therefore refuse tu help the wounded man strikes one not as 
possessing a conscience but as lacking humanity. And it is 
necessary to remember, too, that when one’s country is at 
war, we cannot be efficient citizens in any department with 
out helping the war. However much you may keep out of 
the military net as such, you 
it. 


are in it without recognizing 

Every person to-day in England who is living effectively 
whatever he may be di If he is 
s helping England to 
honest work in any 
which is one of the biggest 


ing-—is helping the wan 
doing any necessary work at all, 
beat Germany. He helping 
department to tind the money 
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and most important things. He may plead that there is a 
great difference between that and active fighting. Of course 
there is, but is there much difference between it and doing 
one’s best for the wounded? These men who carry their 
scruples so far as to say that they would not help the 
wounded deserve no sympathy. 

But there undoubtedly is in this country a considerable 
number of men who do sincerely and genuinely object to 
being engaged in any way in military service. Even they 
should think out their position with all the thoroughness of 
which they are capable. 
ask himself: “ What If by conscience is 
meant the sense of the difference between right and wrong, 
that does not help us in the least to decide whether war is 
right or wrong or whether it is our duty or not to fight 
in this war. The sense of distinction between right and 
wrong only urges us to do the right when we have decided 
what the right is. is meant 
the moral judgment itself, the decision come to on a question 
as to what is right and what is then must 
remember that that moral judgment is not an infallible thing. 
The old idea of conscience was that it was a special faculty 
of the soul delivering its declarations as it receives them from 
the eternal God, unrelated to the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the man, just as an employee gets a telephone 
message from the head office. 

But no such faculty exists. The man who feels the urge 
to righteousness most strongly might decide to-day that one 
thing was right, and decide next week that something 
different was right because he had seen new light on the 
situation. The thing within us that urges to righteousness 
is a divine endowment of our life. But we are not endowed 
with any infallible moral judgment. A moral judgment 
may be faulty like an intellectuai judgment, like an esthetic 
judgment. And so when a man says: “ 
is wrong under all circumstances,”’ 
war is wrong,” 


In the first place, a man should 


is conscience?” 


If, however, by conscience 


wrong, we 


I believe that war 
or “I believe that this 
he must not claim that judgment has come 
to him direct from God; it is a judgment that he has 
reached by using his reasoning powers and his moral feelings, 
and he may have used them both very imperfectly. Every 
Conscientious Objector should take this into consideration, 
and survey the ground afresh when he finds that his convic- 
He 
should think the question out all round to the very best of 
his ability ; he should discuss it with himself under such 
tests as these: Am I acting unselfishly in taking this course? 
Am I making the proper return to my country for what my 
country doe; for me? Do I properly consider the benefits 
I receive even from the fact that there is a military power? 
Have I allowed properly for the fact that even the food I 
eat day by day is guaranteed to me by the vigilance of the 
British Navy? While I accept the many privileges that are 
secured to me by this organization, am I taking the right 
course in standing outside of the service, because it would 
be utterly disagreeable to me? 


tion is against the general conviction of his country. 


Am I trying to save my 


soul without considering the social good, or do I truly 
believe that I am serving the wider social good? But 
when he has done so, if, genuinely in the sight of God he 
feels that no other course is open to him but to refuse 


military service, then no power on earth ought to compel 


him. And this is the kind of case that the Military Service 
Act itself recognizes. Even Lord Northcliffe, who calls 
Conscientious Objectors “ rats,’’ is obliged to say, “1 except 


the Quakers.”” Why? Because he feels that the Quakers 
are absolutely genuine, that they have not come thoughtlessly 
ty their convictions, and that they are neither cowards nor 
selfish peopie. But Lord Northcliffe should remember that 
there are many others of the same type who do not belong 
to the Quaker body, and who are therefore entitled to the 
same consideration. A young man known from boyhood 
to the present writer, and whose exemption has been refused 
the local letter Of 


mpris ned or to be shot 


by tribunal, says in the course of a 


course, I have no desire to be 


There is, however, in the event of anything but conditional 


or absolute exemption being granted to unless 1 
ne course 
open to me, and that is to resist the law and take whatever 
consequences there may rhe present writer feels 


certain from his knowledge of this young man’s characte) 


me, Ol 


accept some alternative civic empicyment, ¢ nly 


be.’ 


that he would surrender to being shot rather than violate 
his sense of right 


Would not any punishment of such a 
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man make us blush to be Englishmen? We all admire the 
Conscientious Objectors of Germany. Dr. Liebknecht is high 
on our list of heroes; we should like to hear of millions of 
Liebknechts in Germany. We must claim the same respect 
for the true Conscientious Objector in this country. Some 
tribunals are ignoring the fact that the Military Service Act 
recognizes this claim, and it is time that the public opinion 
should demand freedom for these men. Not to do so is to 
fail to recognize some of the finest manhood of our nation, 
and some of the best material out of which to build up a 
future in which we shall not need military tribunals 
because the nations will be at peace.—Yours, &c., 


T. Ruonppa WILLIAMS. 





Petters to the Editor. 


PROPERTY AND LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It has always been the custom in this country to 
look on the rights and privileges of property as of vastly 
greater importance than human well-being, or even human 
life, and that national trait has seldom been more clearly 
exhibited than during the present war. The very latest 
instance is in connection with the utilization of the agri- 
cultural land of England, so much of which is lying 
absolutely or comparatively useless. 

After two years of deep thought, the authorities have 
decided that it is not quite a safe position, in these days of 
submarines, for a fighting nation to be dependent on over- 
sea supplies for three-quarters of its food, when it would be 
quite practicable to grow all that is needed in its own 
country. So far so good—and fairly obvious. Most people 
must have seen the peace-time statistics as to the steady 
reduction in the number of workers on the land and of the 
thousands of acres annually thrown out of cultivation, until 
the bulk of the best agricultural land is down in grass (the 
most wasteful use to which good farming land can be put), 
and must also have noticed that a big proportion of this 
grass-land is so worn out that it will hardly keep a beast to 
four or five acres. 

So a Board or Committee is appointed to look after this 
important matter, and its Chairman, Mr. Prothero, has a 
good knowledge of the subject. Still, he thinks it necessary 
that the powers of the Board shall be “ carefully regulated,” 
and that “ the following rule must be adopted ”’ :— 

“Tf, in the opinion of the Committee, any area of grass 
ought to be ploughed, the unconditional assent of the land- 
owner should, in the first instance, be asked. If the land- 
owner consents, the work will proceed. If he refuses his 
consent, the area in question should be inspected and 
reported on by a Committee, consisting of a practical farmer 
and a qualified local land-agent, surveyor, or valuer. Notice 
should be given of the inspéction to the landowner, so that 
he may be present, or be represented by his agent. The 
Board will be guided by the report in issuing any order.” 

Questions as to compensation and reparation are not 
gone into, and it is unnecessary they should be, because it 
would be a safe wager to make that under this “ rule”’ not an 
acre of old grass land, which the owner is keen to retain in 
its present condition, will ever be ploughed up by this 
Committee. 

Consider for a moment the meticulous care with which 
the rights of property are to be treated; notice the farmer 
and the local land-agent (dependent for their living, if not 
on this landowner then on some other) who are to be judges 
in the case; and compare all this with the position of a 
young. man called up before a Tribunal to show cause why he 
should not sacrifice his business, and most probably his life 
or his health, for his country’s sake. This young man has 
no friends on the Tribunal—quite the reverse. It is probably 
dominated by a Military Representative who cares nothing at 
all for any “ rights,”’ except the right of the W.O. to compel 
such men as it wishes into the Army. The young man may 
have worked up with much thrift and toil a useful little 
business ; at all events he is not guilty of having for years 
withheld from his country the food that might have been 


grown on its land. But no consideration is shown to him. 
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His objections are pooh-pooned, and he may think himself 
lucky if he be not abused for having any objections. 

When, in addition to the absurd deference paid to the 
land-owning class, we consider the spirit of the London 
capitalists who blackmail the Government to the last 
extreme before they will even lend their country the money 
necessary for the war (and, one may add, the want of spirit 
on the part of the Government in not taking this money and 
paying no interest for it at all), we can only conclude that 
elementary ideas of justice, and the very meaning of the 
cant term, “equality of sacrifice,” are practically unknown 
among our ruling classes. Their principle seems to be that, 
in the time of national need, you may commandeer the poor 
man’s limbs or life without so much as a “ by your leave,” 
but you must not take the temporary use of a rich man’s land 
or money without both praying and paying for it.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. MELuLanp. 

January 6th, 1917. 


WHAT ABOUT THE LAITY? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The communication by Mr. Rhondda Williams, in 
your issue of the 30th ult., challenges an issue, the gravity 
of which, possibly, he has not appreciated. Broadly, his 
propositions are four :— 

(1) That the Scriptures are no longer a rule of life ; 

(2) That this is shown, as Bradlaugh held, by dis- 
crepancies and contradictions ; 

(3) That our Savior, separated from us by eighteen 
centuries, furnishes no detailed guidance for us in this time 
of crisis, and no right of “ appeal” ; 

(4) That preachers must declare this to the laity, despite 
all “opposition” by the latter. 

Of the first three propositions, I say nothing, beyond 
this: they are manifestly incompatible with the Divinity of 
our Savior and the authority of the Scriptures, as received in 
all ages, by the Church Universal. And I would add that 
the references to St. Paul, and to the Apocalypse, appear to 
me to be lacking somewhat in seriousness. 

On the fourth proposition, I would, as a layman, make 
this observation. I believe strongly that all opinions should 
be allowed a hearing in a Free Church. But if the clergy of 
such a Church are to preach the above propositions, as 
advised by Mr. Rhondda Williams, even against the con- 
victions of the laity, is there to be no right of reply, by the 
laity, from the same pulpit? Is the whole message of the 
Church to be entrusted, exclusively, to an ecclesiastical 
order, which, if Mr. Rhondda Williams represents a typical 
attitude, has come deliberately to the conclusion that the 
faith once delivered to the saints must be now re-stated in 
terms of obvious limitation? No; the time has come when, 
if the Free Churches, slowly but surely emptying, are to 
arrest their decay, they must secure equal rights for minister 
and layman in the pulpit, which should represent the whole 
Catholic Body. 

Mr. Rhondda Williams need not fear “a storm of 
opposition,” if his proposals in regard to the Bible are 
adopted. That is not the danger. If the pulpit is bound, 
the platform is free. The Brotherhoods, the Adult Schools, 
the Y.M.C.A. Hut, the Quaker Meeting, are all available for 
laymen who still believe that the Bible is a rule of life, and 
that Jesus Christ, our Lord, though He lived in the first 
century, is the Same, Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever.— 
Yours, &c., 

P. W. Witson. 

National Liberal Club. January 5th, 1917. 


THE DIVISION OF THE HERD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I read with interest your recent article based 
upon Mr. Wilfrid Trotter’s book, “ Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War.”’ 

Till recent years the divisions of the human herd have 
been determined in the main by physical conditions. Since 
the Industrial Revolution, and the subsequent gradual 
organization of Labor, it has become increasingly manifest 
that a cross-division of profound biological significance to 
the progress of the race has made itself apparent. That 
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division ignores mountains, seas, and rivers. It is economic 
and not physical; dividing the human race into two herds, 
branded Capital and Labor. And it is said that one of the 
contributing causes to the war was that in Germany the 
members of herd C were so alarmed by the increase in power 
and numbers of the enemy herd that they stampeded into 
their own corral by raising the old and cunning cry of 
“Wolf!” For the moment they succeeded. The ever- 
deepening gulf between the two herds was bridged. And it 
is only to-day beginning faintly to dawn on the man of the 
German L’s that they have been used as cat’s-paws once 
more by the dominant C’s; and that the victory of Germany 
means for the L’s extinction. 

Now the Allies have from the start had some idea, 
however dim, that our cause was identified with the aspira- 
tions of herd L. Unhappily, we have had no prophet to go 
flaming forth and preach the simple truth that this was the 
3attle of Labor because it was the Battle of Democracy ; 
and it is none the less the Battle of Labor, because we have 
been forced by necessity to use against our enemies the 
approved weapons of Capital. 

Let us, however, never forget the end in the means. 
And let us be thankful that in spite of a foul-mouthed Press 
we are at last beginning to realize that we are fighting, not a 
People, but a Government that has stampeded a People into 
taking up a Cause that was fatal to the People’s interests. 

Now surely is the time to make it clear to the German 
L’s—bleeding, stunned, and baffled as they are, tossed on the 
horns of the C’s against the barbed-wire fences of the Allies 
—that their cause is our cause; that the defeat of Germany 
means the death of Militarism and the salvation of the 
German People. 

Every German working-man is potentially a soldier in 
the armies of the Allies that are fighting on the Somme for 
the liberation of Humanity. 

They are beginning to know it. So are we. Cannot we 
trumpet it, fired on the wings of the wind, that the terms 
offered to a People which has overthrown the Government 
that caused the trouble would be fundamentally different 
from the terms offered to that Government? And cannot 
we state those terms so that all the world—even the bemused 
and broken L’s of Germany—may hear ?—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

Cavendish Club. 

P.S.—The “Times’’ (Literary Supplement, Decem- 
ber 21st) makes much the same point more eloquently :— 

“ We are even fighting for the German people them- 
selves. A German victory in this war would rivet 
militarist tyranny on their own necks as well as on those of 
Europe. Defeat will be a redemption that they will share 
with mankind ; and the triumph that is to come must be one 
of peace and goodwill amongst men.” 


POLISH AUTHORS IN ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In reviewing “ More Tales by Polish Authors,” 
your reviewer says that “the existence of Sieroszewski and 
Zeromski, who were famous twenty years ago, was only 
revealed to the English public last year by Miss Benecke’s 
specimen tales from these authors.”’ 
this is not so. 


As regards Sieroszewski, 
His chief novel, rendered into English by an 
unnamed translator, was published by Messrs Hutchinson & 
Co., in 1909, under the title, “ A Flight from Siberia.”” This 
work is a masterpiece.—Yours, Xc., 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Comarques, Thorpe-le-Soken. 


A DEFINITION-BEE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,— Apropos of Lord Farrer’s anecdote about Erasmus 
Darwin on Definition-bees, the following may be of interest : 
There is an ungainly and unattractive town in this country 
where now only working people live. About fifty years ago, 
persons of somewhat higher rank in industrial business had 
their homes in it. A number of such persons formed a club, 
held by turns in the members’ houses. It was called the 


Qu’est-ce que c’est? Club. After dinner, words (or, in rare 














cases, phrases) were written on cards and put into a hat 
from which one was drawn, That became the subject of the 
Each member present wrote a definition of the 
word or phrase, and the rest of the time was spent in dis- 
cussing its accuracy and other merits or demerits. Finally, 
there was a vote by ballot, which carried a first, second, and 
third prize. Two members at least of this club afterwards 
rose to great eminence.—Yours, Xc., 


evening. 


Epwarp RuSsSELL. 
Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


January 9th, 1917. 


SAVING THE BABIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—The grave problems of pre-natal and infant 
mortality are being solved at last by the establishment and 
rapid growth of Schools for Mothers. We know that as a 
nation we are deeply responsible to the coming generation, 
and that we must give to our young women all the help and 
guidance they will accept. This far-reaching movement is 
new as yet, and still partly dependent on voluntary effort ; 
and the war conditions have of late hindered its progress by 
the demand they are making on female labor. Many of our 
mothers can no longer attend our infant consultations and 
classes for the simple reason that they are making munitions 
or filling the places of men on service. Whether they are 
the sole bread-winners for their families, or whether they 
have to supplement war pensions, the result for the babies is 
the same—they suffer pitifully ; where they do not die, the 
seeds of disease are too often sown. Thiese are the children 
for whom we were concerned even before birth, and whom we 
helped through the first critical weeks or months of life. No 
wonder, then, that we anxious to move into larger 
quarters and open a Day Nursery in connection with our 
School. We are convinced that we could do this success- 
fully ; our workers have that intimate knowledge of the 
neighborhood which is so essential as a basis, and much of 
the organizing machinery exists already. 


are 


We have in view 
a house admirably adapted for our purpose—a house facing 
south and west, with a garden and sunny out-door shelter 
for the babies. So many of them are restricted in the matter 
of fresh air that this in itself would be an immense boon. 

We have, during the ‘ast few months, by dint of unflag- 
ging effort, collected £285: our Nursery, when it has been 
running for six months, will be eligible for a Government 
grant, but this will not be payable before April, 1918, and 
to ensure our equipment and our expenses for the first 
difficult year we need something like £450. We would 
gladly give fullest details to any well-wishers, or welcome 
visitors to the Raymede School for Mothers 344, 
Portobello Road, N. Kensington.—Yours, &c., 

Mitprep Fox (Hon. Sec.). 
Ronatp Carter, M.D., Physician to Infant 
Consultations. 
January 11th, 1917. 
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WueEN they shall come to tell me you are dead 
I will be very quiet: I shall know 
Instantly, then, the place where I must go, 
The thing that I must do. 
I must ponder on in the very deepest heart: 


Mapa@Gve drobavévres. 


The words you said 


I must remember all you ever did 
Of loveliness, and the deep honor hid 
In your whole life, and all the little part 
We shared together, both of sorrow, laughter, 
And age-old foolishness, all unforgotten. 
I will tell over to myself all day 
Your wonder and your beauty and then after, 
With peace of you from my long day begotten, 
Quietly, strong with you, go on my way. 


M. St. C. Byrne. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Narion’’ Orrice, Tourspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘“What Think Ye of Christ?” By Rev. C. E. Raven. (Mac- 
millan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

** Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries.”’ 
millan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Fisherman.”” By Dimitry Gregorovitch. (Stanley Paul. 
6s.) 

“ Nothing Matters, and Other Stories.”’ By Sir H. B. Tree. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 





By W. W. Gibson. (Mac- 


* * * 

Ir is recorded, I believe by the elder Pliny, that in the 
reiyn of Tiberius there was a dearth of papyrus so alarming 
that senators were appointed to control its distribution. 
Thus does history anticipate itself. What effects the 
contemporary dearth of papyrus will have upon the world 
of books it would be rash to predict, but an examination of 
the analysis of books published during 1916 in the United 
Kingdom, compiled by “ The Publishers’ Circular,” discloses 
no signs of scarcity in reading matter. Would it surprise you 
to hear, as the lawyers say in cross-examination, that there 
were no fewer than 6,308 new books published in this country 
last year, in addition to 1,229 pamphlets and 1,612 new 
editions? Or that, in October alone, 711 entirely new books 
demanded your attention? There is, it is true, a decrease of 
1,516 from the number published last year, and it is curious 
to find that this decrease is most marked in the books dealing 
with science, technology, and history. On the other hand, 
there are slight increases in those classified under philosophy, 
domestic arts, business, music, geography, military and 
naval, and fiction. The reader of fiction had a choice of three 
new novels for every day in the year excluding Sundays. 

* # + 

Statistics of modern book production are enough to 
appal the most omnivorous reader. It has been calculated 
that from the invention of printing until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, not more than 30,000 books had been 
produced in the whole world—less than the output of the 
three last years in the United Kingdom alone. It is not sur- 
prising that people on all sides are perplexed to know where 
to begin their reading and where to end it. The writing 
of books has degenerated into a habit which has been steadily 
growing upon the human race for a couple of generations. 
Books, like Samuel Butler’s machines, have become the 
tyrants of men. Listen to the lament of one who loves books 
so dearly as Anatole France :- 

“1 would define a book as a work of witchcraft,’’ he 
says, “from which there escape all sorts of images that 
disturb people’s minds and change their hearts. I will 
put it better still—a book is a small magical apparatus 
vhich transports us into the midst of images of the past 
or among supernatural spirits. Those who read much are 

ike hasheesh-eaters. They live in a dream. The subtle 
poison which penetrates their brains renders them insensible 
to the real world, and makes them the prey of phantoms 
either delightful or terrible. Books are the opium of the 
West. They devour us. A day will come when we shall 
all be librarians, and that will end everything.” 
* * x 

We need not, however, look with too much apprehension 
at the literary deluge of our time. Nature is not without a 
sense of proportion, and with the tremendous increase of 
books a way has been devised for their automatic and painless 
extinction. Books of the past lived for centuries. Those of 
the present are doomed to speedy destruction. The paper 
on which they are printed will rapidly degenerate into dust. 
This is an almost unmixed benefit. All the great and useful 
books will be preserved, for they will be reprinted 
continually, while all the useless cumberers of our shelves 
will vanish tor ever. And when we think of this fate, let us 
be gentle in our judgments. There is no more reason why 
we should bother about the superfluity of mediocre books 
than about the increase in the amount of average conver- 
sation. Neither will be long preserved. Sir Walter Scott, 
with his usual kindliness, had a good word for the kooks 
that perish: 

“Perhaps the perusal of such works may, without 
injustice, be compared with the use of opiates, baneful 
when habitually and constantly resorted to, but of most 
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blessed power in those moments of pain and:languor, when 
the whole head is sore and the whole heart sick. If those 
who rail indiscriminately at this species of composition 
were to consider the quantity of actual pleasure which it 
produces, and the much greater proportion of real sorrow 
and distress which it alleviates, their philanthropy ought to 
moderate their critical pride or religious intolerance.” 
x * 


* 

THis passage is taken from Scott’s biography of Mrs. 
Ann Radcliffe, a lady of whom I have been reminded ky one 
of the essays in the posthumous literary papers of Miss Lucy 
Harrison, which have recently been published by Messrs. 
Dent, under the title of ‘A Lover of Books.”” Miss Harrison 
had a catholic taste, for she enjoyed the novels of both Miss 
Austen and Mrs. Radcliffe. The former need no defence, but 
Mrs. Ann Radcliffe is a different proposition. She is an 
example of the transient vogue of the best seller. Yet it 
would be easy to collect some powerful advocates on her side. 
Scott, Fox, and Sheridan all admired her, Fanny Burney in 
real life read her with interest, and in fiction Catherine 
Morland and Isabella Thorpe united in her praise. “ The 
man that Lord Byron tried to be,’’ says Professor Raleigh, 
‘“‘was the invention of Mrs. Radcliffe.” Moore, while an 
undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin, read her to the 
accompaniment of Haydn’s music, and one of her romances 
inspired Matthew Gregory Lewis to write his famous, if 
forgotten, story, ‘The Monk.’’ Finally, in our own days, 
Andrew Lang has read her and written about her with real 
appreciation. 

* * - 

My own studies in Mrs. Radcliffe’s works, I have to 
confess, do not extend beyond ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho.” 
[ made its acquaintance in an edition published in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, embellished with woodcuts, 
and furnished with introductory ‘“ Memoirs of Mrs. Radcliffe.” 
The latter consist of only three pages but they add to 
the reader’s entertainment. “In nothing, perhaps,” 
their writer begins, “is the contrast between the present and 
preceding ages more striking than in the character of British 
females, who, in our times, have burst those boundaries 
which the ‘lords of the creation’ had fixed, and boldly 
contesting with them in the fields of Literature.” We learn 
in succeeding sentences that London should be proud of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s birth, that her maiden name was Ward, that she 
‘ disdained the ordinary tract of Nevelists, and shook the soul 
by the awe of superstition and the terrors of guilt.” Her dis 
dain of the ordinary tract of novelists was not unremunera- 
tive. She obtained, we are assured, such prices as had never 
before been paid for works of fiction. ‘‘ For the ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho’ she received £500, and for ‘ The Italians’ £800; 
nor were her publishers the losers, for the sale was such as 
not only to cover all the expenses but to repay them well for 
their liberality.”’ And the ‘“ Memoirs ”’ end with the informing 
sentence: “ Mrs. Radcliffe, though a giant in intellect, was 
low in stature, and of slender form, but exquisitely propor- 
tioned ; her countenance was beautiful and expressive.”’ 

* * * 

One of the most curious features to a modern reader in 
‘“ The Mysteries of Udolpho”’ is the utter lack of an historical 
sense. The scene is laid in the sixteenth century, but French 
fashions, boxes at the opera, ices, tobacco, and literary 
conversaziones appeir in profusion. An invalid gentleman 
and his daughter, attended only by a single servant, travel 
in their chaise through the wilds of the Pyrenees without 
alarm, and all the virtuous characters, as Andrew Lang 
remarked, live in an idyllic fashion; like creatures of 
Rousseau, existing solely for landscape and the affections. 
In compensation for this, the book abounds in surprises and 
thrills. There is something doing all the time, and it is 
usually something terrific. The trap-door, the subterranean 
passage, the whistling of the wind, the distant foot-fall, the 
dying lamp, and the mysteries of voices, lights, and noises, 
all play their appropriate part, and to crown all there is 
the Black Veil, which Emily lifted with a timid hand, “ but 
instantly let it fall—perceiving that what it had concealed 
was no picture, and before she could leave the chamber, she 
dropped senseless on the floor.” It was nothing so terrible 
after all, but Mrs. Radcliffe had an undoubted gift for 
suggesting the horrible, and people who like their fiction 
seasoned with plenty of thrills might do worse than go back 
to her forgotten romances. 
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WINTER SALE 


Now Proceeding. 
FURTHER REDUCTIONS 











Curtains. Second-Hand Chairs. Bedsteads. 
45 pairs Lace Curtains, repro- A set of 6 oak Dining Room 10 4ft. Gin. Oak Jacobean Bed. 
duction Honiton lace, 63in. wide Chairs, upholstered in dark green steads finished reproduction ccleus 
te a ae nome morocco. and fitted sanitary iron frame. 
¥3 as i 6 — Usual price £9:9:0 Usual price £5:15:0 
sual price 22/0 pair. Sal ice £7:10:0 Sale price £4:17:6 
Sale price 15/6 pair. ; ae gen or an ° . 
rs Curtains. Goin, wide by 4 Wing Easy Chair, in tapestry, in Inlaid Linoleums. 
50 — urtains, » Wide DY new condition, with oak twist legs First quality inlaid tile Linolevms, 
33 yards ong. , . and under-framing. well seasoned goods. 
Usual price 15/11 pair Usual price £4:15:0 Usual price 5/1 per sq. yd. 
Sale price 10/11 pair. Sale price £3:10:0 Sale price 3/3 wer sq. yd. 




























HE specimen bargains 
printed above are 
merely a few examples 

of valueto beobtained. Come 


and inspect the host of 
bargains we have to offer. 
Furnishers & Decorators 


to H.M the King 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 
BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 












To be powerful—strong of will, and to have all the attr: 
butes of virile strength—you need 


Visem 


(Seed of Strength) 


It is a concentrated Protein and Phosphorus food, combined 
with Lecithin and Glycerophosphate of Soda. 


Your doctor will tell you that Lecithin is the finest Nerve food 
known to science, and that it is an absolute necessity for strong 
nerves. The organic Phospho-Protein, which exists in Visem to 
the extent of over 80%, is entirely absorbed into the system, and 
can be digested by the weakest. One pound of Visem in nutritive 
power is equivalent to six pounds of lean meat. When there is that } 
“run down and tired feeling’ Visem “ picks you up,” and speedil | 
removes all nerve depression. The entire system is re-vitalised, 
and the nerves being once again healthy, &re not felt. 

Visem is prepared in tablets and powder form. The tablets, 
chocolate coated or plain, are sold in tins (containing 24) for 1/6, 
and have been found a boon to our fighting men in the trenches. 
The powder is 1/6, 2/6, 4/-, 7/6 @ tin. Send post card for free 
sample and descriptive booklet to— 


St. IVEL, Ltd., Dept. C (London Depot), Battersea Park, S.W. 





“BY EVERY TEST 
THE VERY BEST” 


“BOURNVILLE COCOA 
represents the highest grade 
of nutritive cocoa at present 
on the market ; it fully main- 
tains its high reputation in 
food value and delicacy of 
flavour, and is second to 
mone in any respect whatso- 
ever.” 

—The Medical Magazine. 






























There is no luxury quite equal to 
a Mustard Bath after a strenuous 
day's work in the munition fac- 
tory! Muscles and nerves get 
back their tone—the skin reacts 
to a glorious glow—and fatigue 
simply disappears. Just a table- 
spoonful or so of mustard in the 
hot water. Any bath—any time 
—any day—why not to-day ? 


CADBURY, 
BOURNVILLE. 
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Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘2-2 
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PROFESSOR LOISY’S ‘‘MORS ET VITA.” 


‘*Mors et Vita.” 
Fr. 1.50.) 


Par ALFRED Lotsy. (Paris: E. Nourry. 


“Mors er Vita”’ is, beyond comparison, the finest piece of 
literature that the war has produced. The momentousness of 
the subject, the elevation of the thought, and the finished 
technique of the style, rank it as a classic. Bossuet had not 
more dignity, Voltaire more irony, Pascal more depth. 
Here, no less than in France, the great questions of death 
and life present themselves, though in a less clear-cut shape. 
But no English writer has discussed them in so lofty a 
temper, with such detachment, or with so firm and delicate 
a touch. 

The title is taken from the great Easter Sequence :— 

‘Mors et Vita duello 
Conflixere mirando,”’ 

which, though, as it stands, of medieval origin, has the ring 
of primitivism; and preserves what is in all probability a 
genuine fragment of early Christian prophecy. It is a 
tremendous note—struck in the Universe from the beginning, 
sustained down the ages, and heard in the thunder of guns 
and the clash of armies to-day. 

Philosophy is a _ barren 
thought the more fruitful. neither death 
life is in our We in theirs; and they 
are unmoved by our speculations concerning them: we 
pass; they remain, and we live and die because we must ; 
the central fact in the situation being that we form part of a 
social group through which we receive, and to which we owe, 
all that we are or can be. 
is setting. 


the 
nor 


virgin: the _ shorter 
For 


pe ywer. are 


This is the fact, or idea; the rest 
The experience of the hour confirms it. Soldiers 
live and die without waiting to reflect ; “ theirs not to reason 
why.” It is we who sit at home who theorize, and attempt 
to interpret in the interest of our theories facts which rest, not 
on shifting opinion, but on the unchanging nature of man. 
It is in the light of these reflections that M. Loisy approaches 
the bearing of the war upon religion and the religious 
outlook of our time. 

In religion, as the element of proof becomes prominent, 
that of belief declines. This is why orthodoxy so often 
disavows For orthodoxy, faith is a super- 
natural gift, not a natural acquisition: it is “natural” 
religion only—i.e., the existence of God, and the fact of 
revelation—that is capable of proof. The assumption that 
this proof is demonstrative is the weak point of the position. 
“ La chose ne manque pas de piquant: ”’ the present writer 
remembers the dismay of a theologian when a so-called 
“atheist,” though pressed with the Five Proofs of St. 
Thomas, which, theology declares, demonstrate the 
existence of the Deity, remained unconvinced. Modern 
apologetic is less rigorous; to the readers of “ L’Orme du 
Mail”’ it recalls rather M. Guitrel than M. Lantaigne. It 
appeals, not to evidential but to what it takes to be moral 
and ssthetic values ; and for these it goes not to the ground 
of fact, but to the mists of imagination. The Union Sacrée 
was, and is, admirable. But its pact is broken when it is 
urged that a particular outlook over society and life is a 
condition of patriotism, or subscription to a particular 
formula a preliminary to virtue. Inward assent, it seems, 
may be dispensed with. “Je deviendrais athée,’’ says 
M. Bourget’s heroine; “comme Frangaise, je continuerais 
4 m’aflirmer catholique”: and, “le sociologue qui disait de 
lui-méme—‘ Je suis catholique et athée,’ enoncait une 
formule qui n’est un paradoxe qu’en apparence ; l’empirisme 
organisateur peut considérer la discipline d’une Eglise comme 
la condition sine qua non d’un certain ordre national, et 
défendre cette Eglise pour défendre cet ordre, sans s’occuper 
de ses dogmes.”’ 


its defenders. 


To speak of this “religion de salon et de roman” as 
Catholicism is a misnomer: not so did the Augustines, the 
Leos, the Gregorys conceive their austere creed. From this 
high company to that of the writer whom M. Loisy describes 
as “le célébre romancier, consommé dans la psychologie de 
l’adultére,” and his imitators is a descent. “O my soul, 
come not thou into their council.’ “On pourrait renvoyer 
les nouveaux apologistes, non pas & la théologie, mais au 
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catéchisme, ou ils apprendraient, avant de la recommander, 
les rudiments de la foi qu’ils prénent.”” A theory of values, 
however subtly planned, is apt to recoil on the theorist. 
For men may act in the same way from various motives ; 
and it is often matter of circumstances whether a particular 
motive does, or does not, lead to a particular action. Prag- 
matism is consistent with the “ pluralist hypothesis” ; and 
the immortality which it is held to postulate is not neces- 
sarily ours. Should a Pius XI. succeed the present tolerant 
Pontiff, ““Le Démon de Midi” and “ Essais de Psychologie 
Contemporaine ’’ might be placed on the Index, at least donec 
corrigantur, and the author’s submission—which doubtless 
would not be wanting—be required. 

Perhaps the most unhappy omen for the future of 
religion in the Latin countries is the effort of this politico- 
ecclesiastical apologetic to make capital out of the common 
tragedy—in the words of an eminent French man of letters, 
“utiliser la guerre pour des buts ridiculement étroits, 
egoistes, mesquins.’”” Who will doubt that, with many, 
religion has been an aid to heroism? Who will doubt that, 
where this motive has been absent, a heroism no less sublime 
has been shown? In a passage of singular nobility, M. Loisy 
commemorates three soldiers of France who fell in action 
facing death, as it were instinctively, giving themselves with- 
out thought for to-morrow—living, acting, dying, in and for 
to-day — 

“ Ainsi meurent des hommes dont certains diraient, 
avec on ne sait quelle nuance d’insolent mépris, qu’ils 
n’avaient pas la foi. Dites, si vous voulez, qu’ils s’étaient 
détachés des vieux symboles de la foi chrétienne. Mais ils 
avaient une foi, certes, et profonde, et puissante, et noble, 
une foi qui leur était commune avec vos morts, a vous, et 
qui les rendait tous freres. La France n’a pas deux caté- 
gories de héros dont lune, la vétre, serait plus grande, et 
plus belle, et plus sainte que l’autre, celle des prétendus 
incrédules. La France reconnait tous ceux qui croient en 
elle, et jamais elle n’admettra cet humiliant partage. Nos 
morts sont légion comme les vétres, et comme les yvétres 
ils ont droit au respect. Honte et malheur 4 qui insinue que 
ces malpensants n’etaient pas capables de bien mourir! Bonne 
a été leur mort, et bonne était leur pensée, puisque cette 
penseé était toute loyale et de dévouement. La croyance 
antique, dont vous vous aidez, leur était une entrave. Ce 
n’était pas pour étre moins devoués qu’ils l’ont laissée 
tomber. Gardez-vous done d’insulter & leur trépas illustre, 
ou bien—recevez-en l’avertissement charitable 
retombera sur vous, avee la malédiction du pays.” 

Words that will find an echo in the hearts of the Christian 
and Catholic soldiers of France. 

The concluding sections of this book are devoted to a 
criticism of what is known in France as “le renouveau 
religieux,”’ a movement in which M. Loisy sees not so much 
a Catholic, or even a religious, revival. as a neither very pro- 
found nor very widespread wave of mysticism, which in some 
of its manifestations recalls the cult of the German God. 
Negligible on the intellectual side, it indicates a real 
spiritual aspiration. The weakness of men of the type of 
the author of ‘“ Le Voyage du Centurion” is their endorse- 
ment of theological and dogmatic Catholicism ; their strength 
is their recoil from the moral emptiness which they associate 
with secular society and the lay world. Their ignorance of 
the teaching, the policy, and the official action of the Church 
is what theologians call affectata: it is not only that they 
neither know, nor wish to know, these things ; they deliber- 
ately choose not to know them. But they support the 
system because it is in it, and only—they believe—in it that 
the atmosphere of mysticism which ensures their peace of 
mind and quiet of conscience is to be found. Yes, there is 
a science which is arid, and a light without warmth or 
fragrance: the first of living critics reminds us that the 
truths of the understanding are sterile; that it is the heart 
only which can breathe life into its dreams. “Il verse la 
vie dans tout ce qu'il aime. C’est par le sentiment que les 
semences du bien sont jetées sur la terre. La raison n’a 
point tant de vertu.’’ But experience shows that the Church 
is not the only source of those good gifts; and that, in the 
shape in which she presents them, they are compromised by 
the increasing difficulties offered by her polity and creed. So 
that the question is whether the traditional centre of our 
spiritual and moral life is not shifting—whether a father- 
land of souls is not in process of formation, not, indeed, 
in opposition to, but independently of, 
Church :— 

“Nous pensons rétenir ce qu’il avait de réellement vivant 
et fort dans la foi antique, et nous estimons que les croyants 
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des vieux symboles n'ont pas motif de nous regarder en 
pitié. La revanche du mépris n’est que trop facile, et 
peut-étre serait-il prudent 4 eux de le comprendre. Nous 
aussi, nous avons une foi, et qui n’est pas moins respectable 
que la leur, n’étant ni moins haute ni moins sincére. Nous 
n’admettons pas qu’ils se donnent comme étant d meilleur 
titre que nous dépositaires de la véritable tradition fran- 
caise; sans insister sur un point délicat de la position 
catholique du c6té romain, nous pouvons nous dire, pour 
le moins, autant qu’eux, de libres serviteurs de la France. 
Ce service a du travail pour tous, et demain comme 
aujourd’hui l’accord dans la religion du dévouement A la 
patrie sera notre commun devoir.” 


On this high note of spiritual unity the book ends. 


A CHAMPION OF BEAUTY. 


‘‘Pigures of Several Centuries.” By 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Some readers will find Mr. Symons’s essays old-fashioned ; 
some will discover a too fond deliberation in his preferences, 
a too arbitrary disposition of literary forces ; others, again, 
will wonder whether he has not put too tight a bearing rein 
on beauty. But only a sciolist can deny him the mastery 
of a good, lucid, and rhythmical prose. Pater, he says, was 
the artist who taught him that “ prose also could be a fine 
art,” and he appears consistently in the essays as the enthu- 
siastic analyst of poetic, rather than prose, forms. The best 
study in the book—that of Lamb—is indeed a homage to a 
superman of prose ; but, on the whole, it is as the master of a 
limited, rather unadventurous, but delicately musical prose 
that he approaches the masters of verse. It is possible that 
Mr. Symons underrates his power of prose expression ; but 
never mind, it is not Pater who has taught him his fine art 
but his own experiments in poetry—a kind of éducation 
sentimentale to the less fervid but more solemn rites of 
artistic prose. One feels, indeed, that the less these blood- 
relatives cross each other’s path the less they are likely to 
quarrel. Nowadays they are always coming to blows, perhaps 
because poetry will borrow, beg, or steal from her sister's 
goods. Consider how many men of letters have been able to 
drive them in tandem. Donte, Gray, Coleridge, Meredith 
(not Arnold, who wrote better verse than he did prose)—they 
can be almost counted on the fingers of one hand, and they 
are all supreme in their several fashions. Among the minor 
artists we can, for the moment, only think of Cowper, and 
with him “minor” should surely be spelled with a capital 
M. These few can write prose or verse with equal facility, 
passion, majesty—what you will. But with the rest, the one 
dominates and the other consequently follows in its train, 
as diversion and recreation. And Mr. Symons, whose choice 
personality flows so readily into his scrupulous and quietly- 
colored prose, wil! surely not take it hardly if we find his 
poetry less an achievement in itself than an initiation into 
a different state of artistic being. 

On the other hand, there are dangers. Mr. Symons is 
not only a writer of prose, but a critic, and a critic who 
thoroughly knows his business. How far a critic should have 
written verse to appreciate (or condemn) it more deeply is a 
nice question. Undoubtedly, he will, by writing verse him- 
self, get a first-hand knowledge of metrical laws. But 
whether he will obtain a larger insight into the full content 
of the poetic form by so writing is at least debatable. It 
is more probable that he will feel an instinctive preference 
towards that particular direction in which his verse has 
experimented. And it by no means follows that a natural 
writer of prose will write the kind of verse that best suits 
his temperament, his convictions, or his attitude to life. 
If he has selected verse before he has come into mature pos- 
session of his proper medium of expression, it is as likely as 
not that an accidental element will intrude itself, which, 
though not affecting the actual quality of his prose, may 
pilot his criticism into rather narrow seas. It is, of course, 
impossible to dogmatize on such a plane as this, and it is 
as well to remember that the critic, whether he be a poet as 
well or not, is not a huge and cavernous pot for all manner 
of literary fare. He will, and ought to, form certain 
erystallizations, which, though he will put Crashaw and 
Pope (who imitated him without acknowledgment and after 
exposing him) on a certain equality, will prefer Crashaw to 
Pope or Pope to Crashaw without any doubt of the matter. 
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But Mr. Symons goes a little further than this. He seems 
to like beauty not only well-trimmed but close-cropped. 
His essays on Swinburne and Ibsen respectively are a case 
in point. The interesting thing about these two is that, 
almost too violent a contrast as they are, they have both 
suffered from the greedy tooth of time. Both of them received 
the amplest oblation from their generation ; both have fallen 
into a diminished perspective. But Swinburne has suffered 
more than Ibsen—for the adequate reason that he deserved 
to. In Ibsen Mr. Symons finds a conflict between science 
and poetry. The scientific theory crushes back the poetic 
impulse; but the latter takes its revenge by breaking into 
spasmodic and fantastic forms, and, finally, when science 
has seen its caveat and there is only the poetry to fall back 
upon, disappears and leaves Ibsen stranded. That, vulgarly, 
is Mr. Symons’s suggestion, worked out with extreme skill 
and a very attractive elaboration. It leaves Ibsen with 
beauty only as an ornament and a “language of the news- 
paper, recorded with the fidelity of the phonograph.” The 
culmination is absurd, and nothing less, for the very last 
thing that is true of the newspaper, and, for that matter, 
of the phonograph, is a fidelity to fact or to speech. One 
feels that Mr. Symons cannot fit Ibsen into his scheme of 
beauty, and so concludes that it is Ibsen, rather than the 
beauty, which is deficient. The same thing comes out (this 
time on the positive side) in the appreciation of Swinburne. 
It is impossible for Mr. Symons not to be illuminating even 
when he is misleading, but, among the charming things he 
says in praise of Swinburne, we suspect that he has confused 
technical facility with form. Swinburne, in fact, had a won- 
derful, an incomparable technique, but a rudimentary sense 
of form. The two are not always kept distinct, but Swin- 
burne’s poetry itself, to mention only one example, is a 
singular warning that they are. The one thing which form 
in lyrical poetry does imply is concentration, but the point 
about Swinburne’s poetic speech is that it is diluted. How 
often do we say to ourselves in reading him: “ What 
a pity he did not write more short lyrics like ‘A Child’s 
Song’ Something of the same kind of thing, though in 
a much fainter degree, is perceptible in Mr. Symons’s treat- 
ment of Donne. He writes extraordinarily well of Donne, 
and he acutely analyzes his almost pathological intellectual 
preoccupations. But he declares that he preferred truth 
to beauty, and wrote many of his poems before the personal 
inspiration had had time to fuse with the poetic inspiration. 
Donne, he says, was intent on the passion itself, without 
waiting for the crystallization of form and tranquillity. 
Donne, he means, in fact, does not transfigure his passion ; 
he feels it emotionally and observes it intellectually, but 
does not achieve the supreme embodiment. One has only 
to think what fatal influence Donne’s methods had in per- 
petuating certain extravagances in English poetry to recog- 
nize a good deal of subtle truth in this. But it is not, by 
any means, the whole truth. Donne’s finest poetry but rarely 
possessed felicity in form, but it had a marvellous forin that 
exactly correlated, united, and transformed the otherwise 
distracted and warring parts of his complex poetic 
psychology. Mr. Symons quotes in full the astonishing poem, 
“The Apparition.’’ Rough, crabbed, abrupt, its externals 
are; but at the end of it, we feel through its ferocity and 
completeness, a tranquillity, as though, even in so wide 
and fierce a circuit of the emotions, the wheel had come full 
circle and there was nothing more to be said. Donne’s form, 
in fact, does, at its best, contain and rivet the tremendous 
adventures of his soul and mind. There is nothing random 
or inconsecutive about it. Lastly, we are conscious of the 
same rather too boxed-up apprehension of beauty in the late 
essays in the book—particularly those on Huysmans, Pater, 
Baudelaire, the Goncourts, and Patmore. It seems to 
become a _ sensation—infinitely delicate and_ highly 
specialized, but still a sensation rather than a spirit, a visita- 
tion of the day-spring from on high. Mr. Symons is such 
a fine critic, his literary experience is so responsive to his 
demands upon it, and his prose is so delightfully accom- 
plished, that it is very difficult to pull away from its mag- 
netism, and, at the same time, unjust to make too much of 
this limitation. All we can say is that his trained and noble 
enthusiasm for perfection in literature leads him, certainly 
not to formalism, but, at times and in his emphasis upon 
certain preferences, to a rather static view of beauty. 

For the rest, his essays are models of what such things 
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WAR LOAN—continued] 
in the payment of any instalment by its proper date the deposit and any instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. Arrangements have been made whereby holders of Allotment Letters will be able to make further payments, 
without additional charge, at Offices of the principal Banks throughout the United Kingdom. 

Dividends due 15th April, 1917, and 1st June, 1917, in respect of Allotment Letters, Bond Certificates, and Scrip 
Certificates, will be paid by Coupon. 

Allotment Letters and Scrip Certificates, if paid in full, may be exchanged for Stock on or after the following dates, 
viz. :— 

£5°/, War Loan, 1929-1947, on or | 44°, War Loan, 1929-1942, on or 
after the 2nd May, 1917; | after the 13th March, 1917; 

or they may be retained to be exchanged for Bonds to Bearer as soon as these can be prepared. 

Stock will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny; Bonds to Bearer will be issued in denomina- 


tions of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000, and £5,000. _ Bee 
CONVERSION OF 


£4 : 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945. | £5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, due Ist 
December. 1920. 

£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 5th October, | £6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 16th 
1919 and 1921. February, 1920. 


Holders of the above issues, in fulfilment of the options granted in the several Prospectuses relating thereto, may 
couvert their holdings, in whole or in part, as on the 16th February, 1917, and receive in lieu thereof £5% War Loan, 1929- 
1947, and/or £4 % War Loan, 1929-1942, at the rate of 

£105: 5s. 3d. £5 % War Loan, 1929-1947, for each £100 converted; or 
£100 : Os. Od. £4 95 War Loan, 1929-1942, for each £100 converted. 

Holders desiring to convert must give notice in the preseribed form to the Bauk of England not later than the 
l6th February, 1917, but the actual conversion in the Bank’s Books will not be completed until Monday the 2nd July, 1917. 
Between the 17th February, 1917, and the 30th June, 1917, inclusive, holdings to be converted will be unchanged as regards 
amount and description, except that holdings which are to be converted into £5 °5 War Loan, 1929-1947, will be designated 
*“B” Stock and Bonds, and those to be converted into £4 °% War Loan, 1929-1942, will be designated ‘‘C’’ Stock and Bonds. 

Che first dividends on holdings to be converted will be as follows :— 


On the Ist June, 1917, £4: 10s °% War Loan, 1925-1945, ‘‘ B,’’ £2: Ys. 3d. per cent. 
“4 pa £5 °% Exchequer Bonds, 1919 & 1921, ‘* B,”’ £3: 7s. Od. , 
£5 % Exchequer Bonds, 1920, ‘‘ B,”’ . £2: lls. 4d. 
ve < £6 % zh » 1920, “B,” £1: 10s. 3d. 
On the 15th April, 1917, £4: 10s. % War Loan, 1925-1945, “ C,”’ £1: lls. 8d. 
" + £5 % Exchequer Bonds, 1919 & 1921, “C,’’ £2: 9%. 5d. 
£5 % ve. +s —a- £1: 13%. 9d. 
£6 ° - isa, *C,.” £0: 12s. 8d. 


NOT E. The above dividends re prest nt intercst accrued to the 16th February, 1917 upon the old holding to be converted, 
together with interest from the 16th February, 1917, upon the new holdings which will result from such conversion. In the 
case of £5 % Exchequer Bonds, 1921, issued after the 5th October, 1916, the diridends will be subject to a deduction in respect of 
the interval which elapsed between the Sth October, 1916, and the issue of the Bonds. 

Bearer Bonds lodged for conversion will be exchanged for Pond Certificates for a corresponding holding of “B” or “C” 
Bonds, to which will be attached a Coupon for the first dividend payable thereon. These Certificates will be exchangeable for 
holdings of the new Loans on and after the 2nd July, 1917. Bonds lodged for conversion must be accompanied by all Coupons 
due subsequent to the 16th February, 1917. ; 

N.B.—Applications for the conversion of Stock inseribed or Bonds registered in the Books of the Bank of Ireland, should 
be forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 
Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and Bonds issued by the General Post Office, 
will not be convertible at the Bank of England. They will be convertible at the Post Office under 
the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued by H.M. Postmaster-General. 





Holdings of these issues do not carry any rights of conversion into any future issue that may be made by His 
Majesty’s Government. : 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allot 
ments made in respect of cash applications for this issue bearing their Stamp, whether paid for in actual cash or by the 
discounting of Treasury Bills or War Expenditure Certificates ; but no commission will be allowed in respect of applica 
tions for conversion. 

Application Forms for Cash Applications 

(1) for ‘‘ Fully-paid Allotments ”’ (2) for ‘“ Instalment Allotments ”’ 
may be obtained at the Bank of England and at the Bank of Lreland ; at any Bank or Money Order Office in the United 
Kingdom ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; and of the principal Stock 
brokers. 

Application Forms for Conversion Applications may be obtained 

1. for Conversion of 
(a) Holdings registered or inscribed in the Books of the Bank of England \ At the Bank of England, 
(b) Bonds to Bearer. London, E.C. 
2. for Conversion of Holdings registered or inscribed in the Books of the Bank iT At the Bank of Ireland 
of Ireland. § Dublin. 
Applicants for Conversion Application Forms must state the description of holding which it is desired to convert. 

The Lists for both Cash and Conversion Applications will be closed on Friday, the 16th February, 1917. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
1ith January, 1917. 
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seems to 


should be. None of them are very long, but he 
achieve as sure a discrimination in a short note about Thomas 
Hardy as in a careful examination of Lamb. As we have 
said, the essay on Lamb is the best. Throughout it appears 
to be saying one original thing after another about a genius 
with whom it is hard not to be trite, and, at the same time, to 
truth. Comparing Lamb with his con 
“ Only who 


his 


convince us of their 
he 


never 


temporaries, Says : Lamb, 


lost 
right, but who has put it so searchingly before? 


was 
It is just 


always 


wandering, of direction.” 
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VHIG AND RADICAL IN SCOTLAND. 


“Church and Reform in Scotland, 1797-1843.” 
MATHIESON. (Maclehose. 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville.” J 
FRASER. (Cambridge University Press. ¢ 


By WW. h. 


J. A. LOVAT- 
6d. net.) 
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At a dinner party just after the Election of 1906 conversation 
turned on the politics of Scotland. One of the guests, a 
historian, suggested that Scotland was naturally and essen- 
tially Radical. A 


present demurre i. 


distinguished Unionist leader who was 
Scotland, he asserted, was naturally and 
Radical by 
the memory of Muir and Palmer, and Dundas’s régime of 
suppression. 

If there is any truth 


essentially Conservative, but she had been made 


in this verdict—and one sentence in 
and scholarly work suggests that it 
the career of Dundas possesses even 
greater importance than is usually ascribed to it. His 
function, according to Lord Rosebery, was to keep Scotland 
in Pitt’s pocket, and in this he succeeded by a lavish use of 
patronage at home and in India. 


Dr. Mathieson’s careful 
is pretty much his view 


Mr. Lovat-lraser gives an 
interesting and intimate picture of his art and industry as a 
party manager. He knew his countrymen in and out, and 
he was careful to attach to his intezest persons of weight and 
importance in each neighborhood. Cockburn described 
Scotland as resembling a village at a great man’s gate, and 
Dundas’s hold over Edinburgh is illustrated by a letter 
written to him by the Lord Provost in 1799. “On this you 
may confidently rely, that no person whatever shall, with my 
consent, be admitted into the council, who is not, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, not only correct in his political 
principles, but also firmly attached to your interest.” He 
was nick-named “ Harry the Ninth,’ and Lord Cockburn 
said of him: “It was to his nod that every man owed what 
he had got, and looked for what he wished.”’ 
had immense opportunities with the patronage of India, a 
rich feast for the hungry lions, and the fate that destroyed 
Fox’s India Bill and preserved Pitt’s gave Scotland her 
commanding share in the history of Indian administration. 


( yf course, he 


Mr. Lovat-Fraser describes him as a man of commonplace 
mould who performed a necessary function in keeping Pitt's 
idealism in touch with 
countrymen. It is 


sentiments of his 
very character, and 
Dundas has come in for some hard blows from historians as 
What “ The Rolliad ” 
have done without him it is difficult to imagine 


the moods and 
not a admirable 
would 
He inspired 
some of its wittiest sallies, such as the apostrophe to 
Scotsmen :— 


well as from contemporaries. 


*O worse than banished, 
Doomed to stay at home.”’ 

Mr. Fortescue, who has passed some sharp criticisms on 
Pitt as a War Minister, blames him chiefly for relying on a 
He 
had courage, tenacity, a great Parliamentary ability, and 
Mr 
screen blunders and follies for which our armies paid heavily 
in Flanders and the West and 
corruption were, of course, only partly his method ; intimida 


colleague with Dundas’s want of scruple and character. 


these qualities were used, in Fortescue’s judgment, to 


Indies. Management 
tion and persecution were his main weapons during the days 
of the White Terror, as readers of the life of Robert Burns 
are well aware. Scotland was behind England in criminal 
and ‘the notorious Broxfield,”’ lives in 
“Weir of Hermiston,’ abused his power with 
less scruple or more daring than Ellenborough himself. If 
Muir and Palmer, the two respectable reformers who were 
sent to 


justice ; who 


Stevenson’s 


3otany Bay after a trial in which no attempt was 
made to observe even the appearance or the plausibilities of 


a court of law, had been brought before a London jury, they 
To-day, a 
great and not too pleasing monument commemorates their 
sufferings, not half a mile from the great statue of Dundas 
himself. It was set up after the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Macaulay was invited to attend its unveiling, but he declined, 


would have escaped like Hardy and his comrades. 


because he did not share Muir’s opinions, and he was nervous 
of compromising Whig principles. 

Dr. Mathieson tells in his interesting volume the story 
of the recovery of Scotland from Dundas’s domination. It 
resembles in part the contemporary recovery of England. 
There were the same forces at work; the distress produced 
by the great war, distress that was at its worst after peace ; 
the change of mind in the middle classes and their politicians 
who had been scared by the talk of reform brought about by 
the obvious misgovernment of the time, and the Corn Law 
of 1815; and the wholesome reaction against the methods of 
espionage and persecution. The venerable Major Cartwright, 
spent months in Scotland in the 
summer of 1815 establishing branches of the Hampden Club. 
In the following year a number of merchants and manu- 
facturers in Glasgow asked leave to hold a meeting in favor 
of retrenchment and reform. The magistrates refused, but a 
rich gentleman offered his park ; some forty thousand people 


then seventy-tive, two 


assembled, and an impressive and orderly meeting was held. 
The news of this great success encouraged the 
London reformers to send 50,000 copies of one of Cobbett’s 
tracts. As in England, there 
and a working-class agitation. 


welcome 


was a middle-class agitation 
A Government spy produced 
for his frightened masters the copy of an oath which was in 
Radical Association in binding the 
‘either by moral or physical strength as the case 
to obtain for all persons “ not disqualified by 
crimes or insanity, the elective franchise at the age of twenty- 


use in a Glasgow, 
members 


may require’ 


one, with free and equal representation and annual Parlia- 
ments.” This oath made a great impression on the House of 
Commons, and the Government found it useful as an 
argument for suspending the Habeas Corpus. 

The Radical movement was suppressed for the time by 
the Six Acts, but in Scotland, as in England, the suppres- 
sion of the more revolutionary agitation was followed by the 
development of a Whig movement for reform. Peterloo had 
important consequences in both countries. The Whigs were 
strong in the Press, for in Dundee and Aberdeen they 
gradually assumed control of Radical papers, and in Edin- 
burgh they founded the “ to bring all the forces 
of Liberalism into line. The “ Edinburgh ’’ was the great 
the Moderate Reformers in opposition to the 
“ Westminster,” the great organ of the Radical Reformers. 
During the excitement over the Reform Bill Scotland was 
even more set on victory over the Lords than England, 
though there were no riots on the scale of those of Bristol 
and Nottingham. Jeffrey said that the public feeling at 
Manchester and Birmingham and Leeds was “cold and 
frozen compared with the intensity of that which prevailed 
in Scotland.’”’ But, apparently, there was more Whig and 
less Radical sentiment in Scotland than in England, for the 
numerous petitions contained no demands for universal 
franchise, and few for the ballot and shorter. Parliaments. 
The actual Bill seemed generous, because, as Dr. Mathieson 
well says, in Scotland it was a Bill not to amend, but to 
create, representation. The number of electors before the 
Bill was less than 5,000, and an electorate of 60,000 seemed 
a real recognition of the claims of the middle classes. 

For Scotland, as for England, the Bill brought a bitter 
disillusionment, a disillusionment that found its voice in 
Chartism. There was a, certain amount of violence in the 
conduct of but 
little. It was reported in a Glasgow Parliamentary paper 
that “a very extensive inspection of the lowest districts of 
other places, both here and on the Continent, never pre- 
sented anything one-half s 


Scotsman ’ 


organ of 


strikes, the wonder is that there was so 


bad, either in intensity of 
pestilence, physical and moral, or in extent, proportioned to 
the population.’? The London was 
one in forty-one ; in Glasgow in 1837 it was one in twenty- 
four. The Scottish 
Poor Law was the subject of a good deal of admiration in 
England, but it merely meant that the poor were left to 
Dr. Mathieson’s book is full of information on all 
the different aspects of Scottish history in this period, pre- 
sented in a very clear and Not the 


average death-rate in 


One house in ten was a public-house. 


Starve. 


interesting manner. 
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least interesting or important contribution that he makes is 
his account of the great strike of the Glasgow weavers in 1812. 
In some respects the proceedings are more correctly spoken 
of as a strike on the part of the employers. The weavers 
applied for a scale of wages under the old Act of Elizabeth, 
and, after a great deal of trouble, one was fixed. The 
employers disregarded it,. and the men at last decided to 
strike. They were on the point of compelling the employers 
to yield when the Government stepped in on the side of the 
employers, arrested the men’s leaders, and started on a 
policy of forcing the men into conduct which would give a 
protest for punishing them. The infamous story is told 
more fully in this volume than anywhere else. 


NEAR 


‘Travels in London.” 
(Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 


AND FAR. 


By the late CHARLES MORLEY. 


Cuar.tes Morey was worthy of the brief memoir by Mr. 
J. P. Collins, prefixed to this posthumous volume, and 
enriched by the recollections of Sir Edward Cook and Mr. 
J. A. Spender. He has his place in the history of the new 
journalism, to which after various adventures he became 
attached at the age of twenty-seven. He will be remembered 
as a writer and as the creator of the “ Pall Mall Budget.” 
Great as was Morley’s interest in modern London, we 
can best describe the spirit of this volume in the sentiment 
expressed by Johnson on the ruins of Iona. ‘“ Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, dominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” 
The sand-blind Johnson’s love of historic spots was not 
created by any power to see them clearly, nor was his ear 
attuned to the charm of contrast which Morley found in 
leaving the roar of the streets for the secluded precincts of 
Westminster Abbey or the Charterhouse. Sometimes in 


Morley’s eyes the charm almost hardened into horror as he 
gazed on the massive but crumbling stones in the houses of 
Abbot or of Prior, or trod the gravestones in the cloisters, 
or stepped down into the septlchral darkness of the chapel 


of the Pyx. Horror has its fascination, and he longed to 
visit the Abbey at midnight. Perhaps he never heard of the 
Westminster boy who long ago got himself locked in at night- 
fall, and afterwards wrote an epigram disclaiming all wish 
for a tomb among the great: one night with the kings and 
heroes was enough. True, the boy had to battle with the 
rats, and nowadays there is no fauna of the Abbey. For the 
precincts sunshine is perhaps the best showman, and it is 
to be regretted that Morley’s visits fell upon November days, 
when the grass in Dean’s Yard is trodden into mud and the 
smoke hangs heavy over heaps of burning leaves. His taste 
would have been better satisfied had he come in the thin 
mist of a moonlight evening when Hawksmoor’s towers, their 
false mouldings no longer marring their gracious outlines, 
seem but as hazy recollections upon an emerald sky. A 
professed antiquary would choose the mid-day, but such was 
not Morley’s turn of mind. He chose to conjure up rather 
a general vision of monks pacing the cloister’s pale than to 
concern himself with any one man whose name and works 
have survived. He would perhaps have said that these 
things must be left to guide-books, yet one would have 
thought that, for instance, in his admiration of the beautiful 
work in Ashburnham House, his gratitude would have called 
for a bare mention of Inigo Jones. His account of the 
Tower does give a few names, but even there his visit to the 
Armory prompted rather a procession of nameless figures, 
knights warring at Poitiers, or the line of bowmen at Cressy. 
The archer whose name has perished did as worthy service 
as the baron, and with him there is no stain upon the blazon. 

So little of the guide-book is there in Morley’s work 
that he speaks of being conveyed “ by some back staircase” 
to the dormitory of the King’s Scholars at Westminster. 
The staircase is at that end of the building in which is the 
small alteration made by Lord Burlington in the design of Sir 
Christopher Wren, on the strength of which alteration 
Burlington took credit for the architecture of the whole edifice. 
The claim was the more impudent that the drawings of 


Sir Christopher were then and still are in existence, but it censorship of Cardiff. It 


was probably typical of its maker, and it had a lamentable 
success. It still figures in hand-books with Pope's 
description of the consummate architect as the man “ who 
builds like Boyle,” and the life of Burlington in the Dictionary 
of National Biography credits him alike with this and with 
other works to which he probably had as little claim. If 
the cuckoo had been an earl in the days when the House of 
Lords ruled the country, he could probably have won a repu- 
tation as a builder of nests. 

Morley’s one paper dealing wholly with modern life is 
entitled “ Behind the Scenes at Drury Lane.” It is a skilful 
and attractive sketch, but it suffers somewhat by comparison 
with like work of Besant in “ Ready Money Mortiboy.’’ The 
novelist has the advantage of introducing individual char- 
acters, and thereby giving a greater reality and a more 
human interest, nor is there any other point in which 
Besant’s account falls short of Morley’s. It makes little 
difference that in the story the scene is not a theatre, but a 
music-hall. Perhaps the comparison will not be made by a 
veneration which seems to be forgetting the works that bear 
the names of Besant and Rice. That forgetfulness is the 
readers’ loss, and will surely be made good by their 
successors. Besant’s knowledge of London far exceeded 
Morley’s, and his skilful hand depicted some of those oases 
ol repose which are largely the theme of this volume. 
Morley’s vehicle is not plot and character, nor would his 
travels have lost by a larger acquaintance with the part of 
the ground on which he trod. 

Mr. Collins avers that Morley was a close observer. We 
will not dispute a judgment which is in the main true, 
though this volume supplies some curious inaccuracies. 
For instance, Morley says that the Great School at West- 
minster has its walls ‘‘ hung with great black boards on 
which are scored the names of generations of boys.’’ The 
black boards must be a reminiscence of the writer's days at 
Rugby. At Westminster the names are painted on the walls 
themselves, mostly on the bricks which a century ago the 
wretched Wyatt substituted for the original stone of the 
monks’ dormitory. The surviving portion of the original 
walls remains undecorated, and the provenance of the black 
volcanic stones, which here and there have a place in them, 
still awaits an explanation. Again, Morley says that the 
birches, those ancient friends of learning now of little more 
than ceremonial use, project from a coffer in front of the 
old oak table. In fact they project from the partly-cponed 
drawer of the table itself. Coffer there is none. It would 
block the spot on which for three hundred years the monitor 
has knelt to read the prayers, and on which the prayer for 
the King was read on the very morning of the execution of 
Charles the First. There are also a few historical errors. 
The text hangs Dr. Dodd for perjury, not a usual cause of 
capital punishment. Dodd’s offence was forging the name 
of Lord Chesterfield, the obscure successor of a great man, 
and the vengeful victim of his tutor’s crime. It would have 
been kind of the editor to correct what was doubtless a slip 
of the pen, if, indeed, it is not an error in transcription. 
Morley seems to accept the legend that the portraits of 
Monmouth and other Caroline personages at the Charter- 
house were the property of the Howards, but never claimed 
by them. Inasmuch as the Howards sold the Charterhouse 
to Sutton in 1611, this is a manifest error. Again, though 
devotion to Shakespeare’s authority is easily intelligible, we 
regret to see Morley accepting as authentic history the idle 
tales of the ‘‘ wild and rebellious youth’’ of Henry the 
Fifth. The lad was certainly loyal to his father, and some 
innocent frolics of a high-spirited youth make the sum of 
what can be laid to his charge. 

All the matter in this volume is original except the 
masterly sketch of life at Rugby under Temple, which 
appeared anonymously last year in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine."’ 
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Tx “Capel Sion,” Mr. Caradoc Evans follows up the victory 
“My People” attained over the susceptibilities and the 
is a mistake in tactics for a 
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community to censor an unpopular author as “an enemy 
of the people.”” More subtle is the method of silent boycott, 
practised in Ireland by the priests when challenged by 
“impious” pieces of literature. One can understand the 
wrath of the Respected Bern-Davydd and his many Welsh 
prototypes over “Capel Sion.” Could they lay hands on 
the offending author, they would order their congregations : 
“Go off now, and pelt the male ram with your fists.” This 
is a typical example of their curious phraseology, a blend of 
similes from the Bible and the cowbyre, which the Cardigan 
peasantry would appear to use. While reading the stories, 
one wonders whether the speech of the characters is a literal 
translation from the Welsh. It seems to us that both the 
idiom and the phrases take us centuries back to those of 
the most primitive Gaelic folk tales, and that the super- 
added blend of crude Biblical imagery and modern allusion 
only accentuates the characters’ rudimentary feeling and 
primitive uncouthness. No doubt patriots will suggest that 
“Capel Sion,’’ as a picture, is a libel on the Cardigan 
peasantry, and in the sense that the author has selected 
the least pleasant types and stressed peasant vices, brutality, 
deceit, unchastity, and avarice, Mr. Caradoc Evans may 
perhaps, be accused of an artist’s malice. Maupassant, 
however, did much the same thing with his Norman peasants, 
using, however, a far richer palette and subtler tones. 
Mr. Evans, both in his narrative and in his dialogue, 
exhibits his people’s characteristic behavior as exceedingly 
primitive. In ‘“ Three Men from Horeb,” we see the rival 
congregations of Capel Sion and Capel Horeb quarrelling 
as to in which burying-ground the “ perished corpse ”’ of Ella, 
son of Enoch, is to lie. Old Enoch borrows a hay waggon, 
furnishes it with quiet black cloths and a pillow, proceeds 
to Morfa, and, despite the protest of Mati, his daughter-in- 
law, brings back Ella’s body to Sion in the cart. There he 
brightens the boots on Ella’s feet, shaves his face, lays the 
body on a table, and puts an open Bible on its belly, while 
the empty coffin lies near. But on Wailing Night, while the 
praying men and weeping men and women are mourning 
Ella, Shon Daviss—a high man in Capel Horeb—opens the 
door, and cries solemnly from the threshold : 

**Here’s horror! Big Man is 
weeping. Male of Horeb was Ella. 
will have to pay for this sin.”’ 

“Speech you, tho’ like a bill-hook,’’ said Bern-Davydd. 

** No, man,”’ replied Shon Daviss; ‘* serious, for sure. 


Come have I to talk that the boy bach be buried in 
Horeb?”’ 

The words angered the congregation. They said: ‘“‘Scarce 
are the graves in the new burying land. Respected Bern- 
Davydd, speak spiteful phrases to the old cat fach.”’ : 

‘ee Bern-Davydd’s rage kindled. He screamed: 
‘*The son of Enoch shail come up from Sion. 
strumpets you are, boys Horeb.”’ 


looking down and 
Awful is the cost you 


Foxes of 


The upshot is that when Ella’s corpse is resting on ropes 
at the edge of the grave in Sion, three Horeb men arrive, 
with Shon Daviss Shop Boots, and after a scuffle, in which 
Old Enoch is knocked into the open grave, they make off 
with the body in a cart; but they are chased and cut off 
by the Sionites, who run across the fields, and Ella’s body 
is brought back in triumph to Sion. 

The ‘“ Big Man,” who figures a great deal in the stories, 
is the Almighty, and one wonders whether the equivalent 
in Welsh carries the same associations. ‘‘ Foxes of strumpets 
you are,” is surely a literal rendering of a flower of Cymric 
eloquence. It is curious that the men, in abusing women, so 
eften compare them with male animals. Thus old Enoch 
says to Mati, “ You hog, give you me the corpse of my son 
back,’’ while a woman addresses Bern-Davydd as “ sparrow 
of a pig,’’ which may be less original than it sounds. Mr. 
Caradoc Evans, we note, gets his effect by declining to move 
one inch outside the narrow lines of bare narrative and 
realistic skeleton dialogue. He gives us no descriptions of 
Nature, and none of that windy, sounding eloquence which 
is such a snare to the Welsh mind. His people, in their 
cunning, in their gross appetites, in their lack of charity 
and humane impulse, are of the earth earthy, without a 
touch of poetry, and singularly devoid of humor. Of course, 
it is a partial picture, though none the less artistic for that ; 
and one asks oneself whether the author will not, later, stress 
the warm hospitality of the Welsh, and the emotional 
responsiveness to beauty which kindles in their life, as well 
as in song and music. Capel Sion” should surely inspire 
literary patriots to give us the other side of the picture. 











@he Geek im the City. 


THE issue of the new war loan was heralded, as might have 
been expected, by a fall of Consols to 54, while the 45 per 
cent. war loan rose to about 99-.on the strength of the 
conversion rights attached to the new issue. It may be 
expected that many rich men will embrace the opportunity 
of investing in the new Four per Cents. free of income tax, 
as the likelihood of the income tax remaining at five shil- 
lings after the war is not very great. Meanwhile, one infer- 
ence from this tax-free portion of the new loan is that 
Mr. Bonar Law himself does not mean to raise the income 
tax in his new Budget. During the week home railways 
have been flat, and markets generally are rather dull, as the 
whole energy of the City and Stock Exchange must naturally 
be concentrated on the mechanism of the new loan, which 
is complicated by the conversion rights. It will be hard 
work for the banks with their depleted staffs. It is hoped, 
of course, that a large proportion of the Treasury Bills and 
other floating obligations will be funded by this vast 
consolidating operation. That, of course, will depend upon 
the skill with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer engages 
the various interests, an attracts the investing public. 
Nobody really knows how much new money there is in the 
country ; but the banks are expected to give every possible 
encouragement to investors. ’ 
Bank DivipENps. 

The first batch of joint-stock bank dividends have been 
announced this week, and, as anticipated, no striking 
changes are shown. The following table gives a comparison 
with last year’s rate, together with the yield, based on the 
latest rates and quotations :— 

Final 
Divi- Whole Yield 
Amt Amt. dends Year. at 
of paid 1916. 1915. 1916 Present 
Share up of Oo, o/ Price. 
£ £ p.a. £s. d. 
Alexanders _... ‘ ce Bw Bae Be Dia DBD xs 
Capital & Counties 50. un BW 14... 514 
Lancashire & Yorks a vo Te nu ew Oe 
L. & S. Western ; 10 . ee oo «as Boe 
L. City & Midland oe ws a wi a a 
L. County & Westminster 20 D> ws wee nm mw eae 
Manchester & Liverpool... 15 ... a a Sa we SD 
National Provincial 75 » Bw . 16 6 14 
National Discount Se in Bue Oe le <a as Fe 
Union of Lond. & Smith's 100 . aw os De 6 10 
Union Discount... ove Dee -« Dae Bua Mw. OB 


ADMODOWNDOWN 


Although profits are in most cases a good deal highen 
the necessity for writing down investments by still further 


’ 


amounts has 
distributions. 

The three discount companies were the first to make 
their declarations, and two—Alexanders and the Union 
Discount—have already presented their reports. The former 
shows an increase of £21,000 in net profits, the bulk of which 
is placed to reserve. The net profit of the Union Disco *t 
Company is smaller by £29,000, but as there was no necessity 
to write off further amounts for depreciation, the distribu- 
tion is increased by a bonus of 1 per cent. 


large prevented the raising of dividend 


Tur CanapIAN NorTHERN Report. 

The Canadian Northern Railway System, which worked 
for the first time as a transcontinental line in the financial 
year ended June 30 last, handled 132 million bushels of 
grain during the period, or 125 per cent. more than in the 
previous year. How this has benefited the Mother Country 
may be readily realized, for the bulk of it was gathered 
from new country opened up by the railway. It is not to 
be expected that the line will at once come into full earning 
power, but the second annual report of the system which 
has just appeared, shows a great improvement on that 
relating to the previous year. Gross earnings at $35,476,300 
show an increase of $9,564,200, or 37 per cent. Working 
expenses, owing to a variety of causes such as heavier traffic, 
greater mileage, and bad weather in Northern Ontario and 
Western Canada, were $6,813,900, or 35 per cent. higher at 
$26,102,700. The ratio of expenses to receipts, however, was 
reduced by 1.9 per cent. to 74.7 per cent. After payment of 
fixed charges there is a deficit of $248,100, as compared with 
$1,640,300 for the previous year. The company’s prospects, 
however, are good, for the system is now capable of a creat 
expansion in earning power. 


LUCELLUM. 





